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THE GLORY OF THE MINISTRY 


Are ministers ashamed of the ministry? Sometimes it would 
seem as though they were. We are often told that a minister’s 
influence depends on himself as a “manly man,” that the authority 
of his calling is past, that a good mixer is more needed than a prophet. 

There is some truth in these statements, but more error. The 
ministry as a calling is still respected. When an ordinary man 
mounts the pulpit, his position is out of the ordinary. A little man 
in the pulpit often has great influence. Men who have no particular 
respect for his mental ability, his financial standing, his good looks, 
cr his knowledge of literature, take him seriously because he is a 
minister. Go into any town or any city, and you will find that 
men often respect the ministry more than they respect the ministers. 

Of course there are men in the ministry who are little more than 
social chaplains co-operatively sustained. They are bits of social 
rococo plastered on a community by a salary. But even these pocr 
souls get significance because they are in the ministry. Without 
it they might have been physical instead of spiritual valets, mani- 
curing men’s finger nails instead of their morals. 

The more a minister magnifies his calling the more effect he will 
have in a community. Seriousness of purpose, a contagious faith 
in God, a saving sense of humor, a sensible wife, and a reckless devo- 
tion to duty are vastly more important than an ability to swap 
stories or make flippant after-dinner speeches. 


It would be a mistake to turn a country minister into an agri- 
cultural expert. A minister’s spiritual success will only incidentally 
be dependent on his knowledge of how to raise hogs. Loyalty to the 
ideals of the vocation of which he is the representative, coupled with 
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whatever common-sense he may have inherited or acquired, must 
be central in the country minister’s life as truly as in the city min- 
ister’s. If he is to head a community center, he must show men that 
this center is based on religion and not on better crops. 


True, the ministry has its irritations. Sohave other callings. But 
a minister has one luxury which his congregation does not dare to 
afford: sacrifice in the service of others. Many a shopkeeper cannot 
afford to support a reform. He fears he would lose the trade of the 
people whom he would reform. The lawyer seldom dares to afford 
the luxury of giving up a client whose cause he thinks is unjust. 
Even the doctor tempers his fees to the unshorn patient. But the 
minister, just because he is a minister, has more influence in town 
affairs than the shopkeeper, a larger share in shaping public opinion 
than the lawyer, and more opportunities to do good than the doctor. 
But he does not make the community or the sinner or the unfortunate 
pay for such service. Because he is in the ministry, he can afford 
the luxury of self-sacrifice. Verily, he gets his reward. 


ad 


There is nothing more pathetic than to see a minister feel com- 
plimented when someone tells him he does not seem like a minister. 
Does a doctor like to be thought un-doctor-like? Or a lawyer un- 
lawyer-like? Or a plumber un-plumber-like? If such a minister 
had been among the disciples would he have preferred to have Jesus 
appear Pilate-like, or Pharisee-like, or anything except Teacher-like, 
and ultimately, to those who loved him, Christ-like ? 


The ministry of today is no place for petty little souls who want 
to utter beautiful thoughts picked up from dictionaries of quotations. 
But it is a commanding place for earnest souls who want to build 
their lives into their nation and their world. Such men you will 
never hear speak slightingly of the vocation which furnishes them 
opportunity and influence they could never have reached single- 
handed. For these true ministers of the Gospel of Jesus Christ know 
that the ministry is both opportunity and power. 
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THE STUDY OF RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


THEODORE GERALD SOARES, PH.D., D.D. 
Head of the Department of Practical Theology, University of Chicago 


During the last ten years the subject 
of religious education has been receiving 
increasing attention. Those practically 
engaged in the task have been seeking 
guidance and training. Leading educa- 
tors have concerned themselves with the 
discussion of the principles and practice 
of moral and religious education. Schools 
for the training of the clergy have begun 
to realize a responsibility for making 
serious study of a subject which is fun- 
damental in the task of the church. 

If there can be said to be a science of 
religious education it is at least still in 
its infancy. The time has come, how- 
ever, when the field of its operation and 
the direction of its activity may be indi- 
cated. There is available a consider- 
able body of literature dealing with the 
various phases of the subject. Much of 
this is of a popular character and can lay 
little claim to scientific accuracy, but, 
on the other hand, much of it is well 
founded in scientific principle and in 
careful and discriminating observation. 
I. Definition and Scope of Religious 

Education 

Under the title “catechetics” prac- 
tical theology has always concerned itself 
with the problems of the religious educa- 
tion of the young. As that name im- 
plies, it has been a study of the means 
by which the fundamental doctrines of 
the church and the social duties of its 
members might be made clear to chil- 
dren. The principal method employed 
until recent times was the catechism, 
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with illustrations, explanatory sermons, 
etc. It has always been regarded as the 
duty of the pastor to supervise the reli- 
gious training of the children of his 
parish, and personally to prepare them 
for church membership. The develop- 
ment of the Sunday school somewhat 
enlarged the task of practical theology, 
but until lately the educational work of 
the church has not been a very serious 
matter of theological consideration. In 
thecurriculum of the theological seminary 
of twenty years ago a few lectures on the 
pastor’s relation to the Sunday school 
covered all that was done in this field. 

It is now coming to be recognized that 
religious education is to be so broadly 
conceived that it will cover a very large 
part of the function of the church. 
Faunce in The Educational Ideal in the 
Ministry presents very definitely this 
consideration as fundamental to the 
effective modern church. 

Religious education considered as a 
science is a study of the developing 
moral-religious experience in order to 
determine the principles of its healthiest 
growth and the methods, materials, and 
activities by which that growth may be 
furthered. Whilea theoretical difference 
does exist between morality and religion, 
practically they cannot be separated. 

II. The History of Religious 
Education 

This is a vast field. It must suffice 
simply to indicate the ground to be 
covered. 
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1. Primitive religious education.— 
There is little education, properly so 
called, among primitive peoples. There 
is rather a training in the technique of 
living, which is acquired by imitation. 
At puberty, however, among many 
peoples elaborate and significant initia- 
tion ceremonies, generally of a religious 
character, take place. There is often 
some body of instruction given to the 
youth by the elders; sometimes the se- 
crets of the tribes are then revealed. 
Recent scholars have called attention to 
the significant parallel between these 
practices and the confirmation ritual or 
the conversion experience in Christian 
churches at the period of early adoles- 
cence. Ames has discussed the subject 
in The Psychology of Religious Experience. 

2. Hebrew religious education—The 
Hebrew elementary-school system prob- 
ably arose shortly before, or shortly after, 
the time of Christ. There were no 
“schools of the prophets” in early 


Israel. Religion was a training devel- 


oped by the sacrifices, festivals, and cus- 
toms, and later by the synagogue service, 
with its prayers, scriptures, and instruc- 
tion. The Hebrew life at its best was 
deeply religious, and the child grew into 
religion as his inheritance. The article 
“Education,” in Hastings’ Dictionary of 
the Bible, may be consulted for details; 
also Schiirer, The Jewish People in the 
Time of Jesus Christ, I, chap. ii, 47-83. 

3. Greek and Roman religious educa- 
tion—The developed education of the 
Greek and Roman youth was intimately 
connected with religion. It is the indi- 
vidualism of Christianity that has made 
its religious education so different from 
that of other peoples. When religion is 
the national possession, every youth 


comes into an appreciation of its sig- 
nificance just as he acquires patriotism 
and the moral standards of his group. 
We have much to learn from an under- 
standing of this acquisition of moral and 
religious ideals by means of the social 
inheritance. 

4. Early Christian education.—There 
is very little reference to education in the 
New Testament. Education being so 
largely a discipline in the communal life, 
the disciples took for granted that the 
children of Christians would grow up in 
the practice of the Christian life. The 
catechumenate was established especially 
for the instruction of the heathen before 
their reception into the church. Later 
it became customary for children to re- 
ceive catechetical instruction before their 
confirmation. The details of this matter 
have never been thoroughly studied. 
Geraldine Hodgson’s Primitive Christian 
Culture is rather a study of the relation 
of the early Christian leaders to the 
Greco-Roman learning. 

5. Religious education in the Middle 
Age.—The church councils constantly 
laid emphasis upon the duties of pastors 
to catechise. There was evidently great 
laxity on the part of the priesthood. 
Religion was largely conformity to the 
festivals and ceremonials of the common 
religious life. The most notable educa- 
tion, which was not without its religious 
character, was that of chivalry. Here 
the child began a system of discipline 
which was not acquired from books but 
from the activities of life. He learned 
how to live and to behave as a page. In 
due time he learned the duties of a 
squire. At last, with the most solemn 
and impressive religious ceremonial, he 
took the vows of knighthood. Our 
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modern book education, so little related 
to life, and bereft of pageantry and cere- 
monial, has much to learn from the ex- 
traordinary effectiveness with which the 
ideals of knighthood were so often 
achieved in that rude age. 

In a less degree a similar life-training 
was effected by the trade apprentice- 
ships, and in the homes, both high and 
low, by the teaching of the girls to per- 
form housewifely duties. 

6. Humanism and its effect on religious 
education.—Humanism with its great ap- 
preciation of learning brought about the 
change from discipline to instruction. 
The youth must learn the things that 
could be known, especially the classic 
literature, and in religion he must know 
the Bible and the creed. To be sure, 
there was great emphasis upon the exer- 
cises of religion, but there was far more 
upon the material. That emphasis 
characterizes the schools of Germany 
and of Great Britain to this day, and 
persists in many of the American 
churches. Its fundamental methods 
were the memorizing of scripture and of 
catechism, and the explanation of these 
in terms of duties, moral and religious. 
The educational error is in exalting the 
significance of material above the needs 
of the developing human personality. 
See Watson, English Grammar Schools 
to 1660. For the great educational in- 
fluence of Luther, Painter’s Luther and 
Education may be consulted. The Jesu- 
its, in order to meet the new Protestant 
education, developed their own charac- 
teristic system, which is well described 
in Hughes’s Loyola and the Educational 
System of the Jesuits. 

7. The Sunday school.—The great de- 
velopment of religious education arose 


from the voluntary efforts of the laity to 
give religious instruction to neglected 
children. While the clergy in England, 
and especially in America, were supposed 
to catechise all the children of their par- 
ishes, there were in fact large numbers 
who received no religious instruction at 
all. Many sporadic efforts were made 
during the eighteenth century to meet 
this neglect. The one which attained 
public recognition, and therefore perma- 
nence, was that of Mr. Robert Raikes, of 
Gloucester, who established schools on 
Sundays for poor children who could not 
go to school on week days. He provided 
that they should be taught to read in 
order that they might be able to read the 
Bible and the catechism—the chief 
purpose of reading, according to prac- 
tically all school authorities in the eight- 
eenth century. The name “Sunday 
school”’ was given to this new institu- 
tion, and it soon spread over all England 
and Wales, but not so readily in Scot- 
land, where religious training was better 
adminstered. It was imported into 
America and attained great vogue. 
National organizations were formed for 
its propagation. At last an_ inter- 
national organization and a World’s 
Sunday School Convention organized all 
the forces of the Protestant world in a 
united work. 

8. The modern religious educational . 
emphasis.—While the Sunday school in 
its extensive effort went into every com- 
munity in Great Britain and America, 
and spread over the whole world, its 
work for the most part, was and is still, 
very superficial. The Sunday-school 
teacher is generally entirely untrained. 
Sunday-school literature has until re- 
cently been far below the standards of 
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the public school. Sunday-school work 
has been enthusiastic and inspirational, 
but not educational. During the last 
quarter of a century in England and 
America expert educators have given 
much attention to the matter of reli- 
gious education, earnestly advocating re- 
forms and improvements. In 1903 the 
Religious Education Association was 
formed for the purpose of uniting all per- 
sons interested in the subject in a com- 
mon endeavor to further religion by 
educational means in home, school, 
church, community, and in all human 
life. The International Sunday School 
Association has been hospitable to the 
newer ideals and has invited the co- 
operation of religious educators, and 
given them place on its boards and 
committees. It has completely revised 
its curriculum, presenting a graded 
course of study from the kindergarten 
to the adult classes. This has been 
accepted and issued in text-pamphlet 


form by the leading denominational . 


publishing houses. Other systems of 
graded curricula have been developed, 
most notably the “Constructive Studies” 
published by the University of Chicago 
Press, the ‘Completely Graded Series” 
published by Scribner, and the new 
graded system announced by the Uni- 
tarian Board. 

The serious and difficult problem of 
moral and religious education in the pub- 
lic schools has received earnest atten- 
tion during recent years. The great 
controversy over sectarian education in 
England produced the Moral Education 
League, which developed a series of text- 
books in the field. Sadler’s two-volume 
Moral Instruction and Training in Schools 
is a conspectus of what is being at- 
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tempted in this direction all over the 
world. The proceedings of the National 
Education Association and of the Reli- 
gious Education Association contain 


numerous papers presenting the various . 


points of view of educators in America. 
Numerous very interesting experiments 
have come recently into operation, which 


will need most careful observation and ~ 


criticism. 
Ill. Data of Religious Education 


1. Genetic psychology—As education 
is a personal process, the educator must 
understand the nature of the being with 
whom he has to deal. Psychology has, 
therefore, always been fundamental in 
education. But the personality to be 
educated is in process of development, 
and therefore it is essential to know the 
nature of the changes, physical and 
psychical, that are taking place as he 
progresses. Genetic psychology is con- 
cerned with this field of study and fur- 
nishes its invaluable contribution to our 
task. 
2. Social psychology.—Education is 
also a social process. Indeed it cannot 
be defined apart from the use of social 
terms. Thus the special phase of psy- 
chology which is concerned with the 
study of the social nature of conscious- 
ness and the interpretation of reciprocal 
personal relations is contributory to edu- 
cation. 

3. Anthropology.—All subjects today 
are studied genetically. Every phase of 
our religious experience has its history 
and is illuminated by an understanding 
of its genesis and development. A 
knowledge of the life, culture, education 
of primitive man and of the less devel- 
oped races is of great value for the ap- 
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preciation of modern problems. The 
fact that the correspondences between 
primitive and child life have been 
greatly overstated does not lessen the 
importance of the contribution of an- 
thropology to education. The reading 
of Thomas’ Source Book of Social Origins 
reveals at once the significant educa- 
tional implications of this subject. 

4. Psychology of religion—As reli- 
gious education is concerned with the 
development of the moral-religious life, 
it is obvious that it must understand the 
nature of the experience which it seeks 
to promote. Psychology of religion 
studies and interprets that experience, 
thus furnishing the religious educator 
with the means of understanding his 
task and estimating his results. This is 
also a new science, and so dependent is 
religious education upon the progress 
of psychology of religion that the two 
can scarcely be separated in practical 
study. 

5. General education.—Education is a 
unitary process. Religious education is 
not a distinct undertaking which can be 
separated from so-called “secular” edu- 
cation. Every educational process has 
its ethical and religious influence. 
Whether we work in church or in school 
we deal with the same human instincts, 
dispositions, capacities, emotions, ideas, 
activities. Religious education is only a 
special emphasis. If it is to be broad 
and wise it must keep close to the prin- 
ciples and methods which education in 
general has worked out. Education has 
made great advances in recent years; it 
has a hundred experts where religious 
education hasone. The younger branch 
of the science does well, therefore, to 
learn very humbly from the elder. 


IV. Theories of Religious Education 


There is a theory of religious educa- 
tion held by not a few persons who are 
not themselves religious which may be 
called prophylactic. A writer on the 
subject actually stated that he would 
wish to have his own child brought up 
in the strictest type of Calvinism till 
about eleven years of age, after which he 
would gradually let him get rid of it. A 
lady who does not regard the church as 
useful to herself, allowed her children to 
engage in all its activities, and frankly 
stated that it seemed to be about the 
best thing for them until they reached 
fifteen years of age. These views would 
seem to indicate that religion is a lower 
stage of culture through which the child 
must pass on his way to the super- 
religious man. 

1. The culture-epochs theory—The 
only theory of religious education which 
has actually gained a name is that which 
has come over from the field of general 
education and is founded on the recapitu- 
lation theory. As biology was supposed 
to have proved that the individual 
recapitulates, in the prenatal stage, the 
history of his whole line of ancestors, so 
by an interesting analogy it was assumed 
that in his postnatal stage he passed 
through the various periods of culture 
through which the race has passed. 
Born an animal, he developed into a 
savage, roughly comprising the period of 
childhood, thence into a barbarian at 
adolescence, and so gradually into a 
civilized man. This being the case, it 
was positively advantageous that he 
should live a genuinely savage and bar- 
barian life, lest, like the tadpole deprived 
of his tail, he should be cut off from his 
natural development. This theory is 
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worked out in great completeness and 
with much interest in G. Stanley Hall’s 
Adolescence. The theory has largely 
lost its vogue in recent years, as both the 
biologist and anthropologist have denied 
its basis. At the best it would be a very 
unsafe guide by which to organize a sys- 
tem of education. 

2. The preparation theory.—The pro- 
cess of religious education has been very 
often regarded as the means by which 
the immature person was prepared for 
mature life. Spencer has given us a 
great definition of education as prepara- 
tion for complete living. It would be 
idle to deny a large element of truth in 
this view, but it does not sufficiently take 
account of the most important fact that 
living itself is the only preparation for 
larger living. The boy is best prepared 
to be a man by being a complete boy. 
The danger of the preparation theory is 
that it may degenerate into a cold- 
storage theory. For example, because 


later childhood is supposed to be a time | 


of peculiar ability in memorizing, it has 
often been insisted that advantage 
should be taken of this fact to “store the 
mind”’ with material that would be use- 
ful later on. W. W. Smith, in his book, 
Religious Education, defends this view. 
It has been carried by some to such an 
extreme that abstract theological defini- 
tions, expressed in elaborate formulas, 
have been committed to memory by 
children who were expected to retain 
them till some future time when they 
would become useful. This is to offend 
against the soundest principles of peda- 
gogy. There can be no value in learning 
anything that does not have some point 
of contact with experience, and nothing 
can be more unfortunate than to asso- 


ciate religion with meaningless abstrac- 
tions. 

3. The progressively socialized personal- 
ity. —The aim of religious education can 
be stated only in terms of socialized per- 
sonality. That means becoming at 
home in the universe with the Father 
God, at home in the world with the 
brother-man, and contributing one’s best 
to the ongoing process. This is to be 
genetically conceived. At every stage of 
life there is a certain normal possibility 
of this socialization. It begins with the 
babe’s relation to its mother, as yet un- 
realized, extends through the naturally 
enlarging groups of home, companions, 
school, community, and finds its goal in 
the completely socialized spirit of Jesus. 
A true religious education would always 
seek to know what would be the healthy 
and significant experience in this social- 
izing process at any period of life, and 
would strive to secure such limited ex- 
perience, assured that thus the best ad- 
vance was being made toward the goal. 
Coe, in his Education in Religion and 
Morals, has presented a theory of reli- 
gious education which is at once social 
and genetic. 


V. Institutions of Religious 
Education 

Dewey, in Moral Principles Under- 
lying Education, has shown that the defi- 
nition of education as the symmetrical 
development of all the powers of the indi- 
vidual is defective, because each of the 
terms needs to be defined. The indi- 
vidual does not develop by himself but 
always in relation to social situations. 
Education is therefore to be conceived 
as a social process; moral-religious edu- 
cation particularly so. It is in the 
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creation of social situations conducive 
to ethical and religious development that 
the process of such education consists. 
There are at least four institutions which 
are concerned with this task: 

1. The home.—Altogether the most 
important religious institution is the 
home. In the early years of childhood 
the dispositions, prejudices, attitudes 
are formed which are so largely determi- 
native through life. The home is able to 
provide a natural community within 
which its various members shall live that 
corporate life which is genuinely social. 
Yet the home is for the most part little 
conscious of its responsibility and even 
of the real nature of its task. Coe in the 
book above cited has a significant dis- 
cussion of this matter. See also a study 
in Religious Education in the American 
Home, prepared by Votaw for the Reli- 
gious Education Association. 

The problem of the education of par- 
ents is one that must be vigorously faced. 
After the wide discussion regarding the 
teaching of sex hygiene in the schools, 
many educators have come to the con- 
clusion that the proper method is to 
teach the parents how to teach their chil- 
dren; and the principle that is so evident 
in startling fashion in this subject is 
equally true in many others. The most 
progressive churches are seriously under- 
taking classes for parents in the health of 
childhood, the psychology of childhood, 
the problem of religious and moral nur- 
ture. 

The social problems of the modern 
home constitute great difficulty. Among 
these are adequate space, opportunities 
for recreation, the scattering of the 
family in various pursuits, the absence of 


definite and significant tasks for children, 


the increasing independence of young 
people, the decay of family worship. A 
very satisfactory treatment of the vari- 
ous phases of the subject will be found 
in Cope’s Religious Education in the 
Family. 

2. The school.—Historically the school 
has always been regarded as an institu- 
tion particularly concerned with moral 
and religious education. Its close rela- 
tionship with the church, which existed 
until very recently in America and 
which still continues in many countries, 
made possible a correlated religious edu- 
cation through week days and Sundays. 
The complicated process by which this 
has become impossible in America is 
familiar, and it is quite useless as well as 
unwise for any attempt to be made to 
return to our former condition. Our 
schools are inevitably ‘“secularized;” 
that is to say, they cannot give specifi- 
cally religious instruction, nor can they 
make use of the Bible, even to the extent 
of reading limited portions of it. 

However, the real responsibility of the 
school for moral training is only obscured . 
by a discussion of the permissibility of 
the use of the Bible by the teacher. Our 
definition of religious education indicates 
the direction in which the school must 
function in the development of the child. 
If the studies are so organized as to per- 
mit an enlargement and enrichment of 
the social experience, if the school is a 
community where the social life of 
teacher and pupils and of children to- 
gether is so carried on that actual social 
values are realized, then the school is 
serving most effectively as an institution 
of moral education. This subject has 
been much discussed in the proceedings 
of the National Education Association 
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and of the Religious Education Associa- 
tion. Dewey has considered the social 
value of the curriculum in The School and 
Society and Irving King has brought to- 
gether a series of significant papers in 
Social Aspects of Education. The bib- 
liographies in this latter work are espe- 
cially valuable. 

3. The church.—The one institution 
whose sole and specific aim is religious 
education is the church. All its organi- 
zation, worship, instruction, social life, 
altruistic developments, are properly 
directed toward the development of the 
moral-religious values in its membership, 
and in those to whom its members may 
minister. And the church is strong in 
proportion as it recognizes its educa- 
tional purpose and its social responsi- 
bility. 

This function of the church may be 
obscured under any of the following con- 
ditions: (a) when the church exists as a 
religious institution, separate in thought 
and interests from the great world of 
modern life; (6) when the idea obtains 
that the principal business of the church 
is to get people converted or committed 
to the Christian life, as if anything sig- 
nificant were accomplished by this one 
moment of decision; (c) when the tradi- 
tional routine of church life goes on with- 
out any careful study of the educational 
character of its various activities and 
their possible modification or improve- 
ment; (d) when the necessity for finan- 
cial self-maintenance absorbs the energies 
of its members with the consequent 
temptation to resort to catch-penny, and 
. therefore non-educational, means of 
raising momey; (e) when the altruistic 
motives lead the members to sporadic 
and unconsidered charities without the 


establishment of genuine social relations. 
Faunce discusses many of these prob- 
lems most helpfully in The Educational 
Ideal in the Ministry. 

The church has some serious handi- 
caps in its task: (a) While it has a 
superlative opportunity in the fact that 
Sunday morning is still practically its 
own, yet even this great section of time 
is quite insufficient for adequate religious 
education. (5) In spite of the fact, in 
which the church has gloried, that the 
last century has been conspicuous for the 
magnitude of its lay service, it is becom- 
ing increasingly evident that this service 
is lamentably incompetent. A trained 
lay leadership is a present problem of 
great moment. (c) The church has tra- 
ditions of noble architecture which, how- 
ever, was designed originally for the 
spectators of a dramatic spectacle, and 
then was modified to suit the needs of 
the audience of a popular oration, and 
now must be adapted to the demands of 
a complicated educational institution. 
Few churches have the equipment that 
is necessary for the educational task. 
Evans has discussed this problem very 
practically in The Sunday-School Build- 
ing and Its Equipment. 

Some interesting experiments are be- 
ing made in the direction of enlarging 
religious education by co-operation be- 
tween the church and the public school. 
In North Dakota high-school students 
may receive credit for Bible-study car- 
ried on in the Sunday school, examina- 
tions on the subject being set by the state 
authorities. A similar plan is in opera- 
tion in Colorado and elsewhere. In the 
almost revolutionary plans of the schools 
of Gary, Indiana, the superintendent has 
offered to the churches any opportunities 
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that they desire to take the children dur- 
ing school hours for study in the church 
buildings. Several denominations have 
put educational directors into that 
community to work out such plans of 
religious education. The results will 
depend largely upon the possibility of 
training religious teachers. 

4. The community.—We are just be- 
ginning to realize that the community is 
a social institution with high educational 
value. When boys or girls run the 
streets, form gangs, and patronize harm- 
ful amusements, they are being educated 
downward by the community. Jane 
Addams has discussed this problem in 
The Spirit of Youth and the City Streets. 
The question is to the fore whether the 
community has not a distinctly positive 
educational responsibility beyond the 
mere provision of intellectual training. 
The Wider Use of the School Plant by 
Perry is a discussion of certain phases of 
this responsibility. Chicago’s establish- 
ment of field houses is notable. The large 
educational values that arise out of prop- 
erly organized play must be recognized, 
not only by the church and Christian 
associations, but by the municipalities 
and the rural communities, for the life of 
a people will never rise above the level 
of the moral quality of its amusements. 

It is important that the church should 
foster this movement and direct it, rather 
than feel jealous of its influence. The 
church gains in its very loss whenever it 
inspires the people as a whole to take 
upon themselves some new educational 
function. Social Aspects of Education by 
Irving King may be again referred to, 
especially chap. vii, “Playground Ex- 
tension,” and the bibliography at the 
close of the chapter. 


5. The correlation of educational ac- 
tivities—The aroused sense of educa- 
tional responsibility has resulted in the 
somewhat feverish anxiety of various in- 
stitutions to equip themselves for the 
task without any very clear idea of the 
divisions of the responsibility. As soon 
as we can see the possibilities a little more 
clearly there will need to be some better 
definition of the functions of the various 
educational institutions than has yet 
been made, and some satisfactory corre- 
lation of their efforts. It may be pos- 
sible to do this through the Religious 
Education Association, in whose journal 
these problems are constantly discussed. 


VI.. The Organization of Religious 
Education 

1. Developments in the church—The 
acceptance of the Sunday school by the 
church in the beginning of the last cen- 
tury was the first educational develop- 
ment beyond the pastoral oversight of 
the young. This was followed by the 
establishment of many societies of young 
men and women for self-culture, culmi- 
nating in the formation of the Young 
People’s Society of Christian Endeavor. 
This with its related denominational or- 
ganizations was properly for young 
people of about eighteen to twenty-five 
years of age. Unfortunately, junior so- 
cieties were formed for children and 
intermediate societies for boys and girls, 
each conducting prayer and testimony 
meetings in imitation of their elders. A 
much healthier development was the 
Knights of King Arthur. for boys and 
the Queens of Avalon for girls and other 
similar institutions founded on the mod- 
ernized ideals of chivalry. The latest, 
and in many respects most satisfactory 
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of all, are the Boy Scouts and the Camp- 
fire Girls. Besides these better known 
organizations are a host of clubs, recrea- 
tional, dramatic, musical, together with 
choir organizations, mission-study circles, 
etc. Within the Sunday school itself 
have come the organized classes such as 
Baracas and Philatheas, which are essen- 
tially clubs with various recreations and 
other activities. 

2. Correlation of educational agencies 
in the local church.—A very serious prob- 
lem is the adjustment of these various 
organizations to one another and to the 
church life as a whole. Many of the in- 
teresting activities which formerly be- 
longed to the Sunday school have been 
taken by these specialized organizations, 
so that it may easily come to pass that 
the Sunday school shall be merely a 
teaching institution, all the social ac- 
tivities being otherwise conducted. The 
attempts that have been made to 
conserve the significance of the biblical 
instruction by requiring a certain mini- 
mum of attendance in Sunday school in 
order to effect eligibility for the more 
interesting activities are not likely to 
enhance the intrinsic value of the in- 
struction. Evidently there is needed 
such a correlation of these good activi- 
ties that there should be no gaps, no 
overlapping, no useless organizations, no 
undue demand upon individuals either as 
leaders or as members, and with the edu- 
cational idea dominant. The Sunday 
school would seem to be the basal organi- 
zation which can be enlarged and devel- 
oped to include all others. The details 
of such a solution of the problem are 
presented in the report of a commission 
on the subject in Religious Education 
for April, 1912, and have since been 
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worked out by Athearn in The Church 
School. 

3. Community organizations of reli- 
gious education.—The local denomina- 
tional church is seldom competent to care 
for all the educational interests of its own 
people; and when a vigorous church is 
able to do so, frequently this is done at 
the cost of others who are unable to com- 
pete. Itis becoming increasingly evident 
that many educational activities should 
be carried on by the whole Christian 
community rather than by the indi- 
vidual church. The Christian associa- 
tions often serve as such co-operations. 
The city institute for teacher-training 
which has been developed in many 
points, most notably at Des Moines, 
Iowa, is a significant effort in this direc- 
tion. Athearn has described this and 
discussed the principles involved in The 
City Institute for Religious Teachers. The 
question has indeed arisen whether we 
may not in the near future need a city 
superintendent of religious education 
who would be an officer of experience and 
dignity comparable to the superintend- 
ent of schools. 


VII. Materials of Religious 
Education 

1. The criteria of religious material.— 
When Christian faith is defined in intel- 
lectualistic terms, religious material does 
not extend much beyond the Bible, 
Christian doctrine, and the elements of 
worship. But when religion is thought 
of as progressive socialization, every- 
thing that tends to enrich social experi- 
ence has moral-religious value. There 
is a sense in which every sound discipline 
would mediate such enrichment. It is 
the same sense in which we speak of all 
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life as religious: However, it would be 
more helpful to confine the term “reli- 
gious” or “ethical” or “social” to such 
material as has some special wealth in 
the particular direction. An Outline of a 
Bible-School Curriculum by Pease and the 
Pedagogical Bible School (Part IIL) by 
Haslett discuss the religious and moral 
values of a wide range of material. 

2. The value of the Bible.—All that has 
been written regarding the Bible as 
literature of power, as the inspirational 
record of religious experience, applies at 
this point, with a further provision that 
its value must be estimated with refer- 
ence to the developing experience of the 
growing individual. Its wide range of 


literature contains material adapted to — 


the interest and experience of every age 
of life. The writer has discussed this in 
detail in an article “Types of Literature 
in the Bible” in the Sunday School En- 
cyclopedia, and an excellent treatment of 
the subject is Raymont’s The Use of the 
Bible in the Education of the Young. The 
Bible can no longer be the one material 
of religious instruction. There is no 
danger that it will lose its unique signifi- 
cance. Its intrinsic worth, the hallowed 
associations of the centuries, its integral 
place in our literature and thought, make 
the Bible religious material of first value. 

3. Direct moral and religious instruc- 
tion.—When any material embodies the 
idea that is to be taught without specifi- 
cally expressing it, the moral instruction 
is indirect. Can such instruction be given 
directly? Of course the most effective 
instruction is connected with the actual 
occurrence of moral crises, as when the 
telling of a lie gives opportunity to dis- 
cuss the social significance of lying, or 
when the sense of a need of God leads to 


instruction in prayer. A more difficult 
question is whether vital moral discus- 
sion can be aroused apart from the occur- 
rence of the moral crisis. The futility 
of a vast amount of exhortation to be 
good is, of course, evident. Some sys- 
tems devised for teaching a catalogue of 
virtues were well criticized by Coe in an 
address before the National Education 
Association on “ Virtue and the Virtues,”’ 
published in Religious Education, Janu- 
ary, 1912. But practical ethics may be 
taught with tact and skill. Jenks’s Life 
Problems of High School Boys and John- 
son’s The Problems of Boyhood are able 
texts for the purpose. There is need of 
similar books for girls. 


VIII. Methods of Religious 
Education 

1. Religious pedagogy.—— When the 
problem of adequate religious material 
has been solved and this material has 
been organized into a graded system 
there arises the problem of pedagogy. 
The same objection may be made to the 
term “religious pedagogy”’ as to “reli- 
gious education.”’ Of course, there are 
no distinct pedagogical principles that 
belong to religion. Any satisfactory sys- 
tem of education is seeking to secure from 
any material of instruction the fitting re- 
sults in social efficiency; yet because the 
religious reactions are so subtle and be- 
cause so many mistakes have been made 
in seeking to get adult reactions from im- 
mature persons, it is particularly impor- 
tant that the principles of teaching 
should be carefully studied with refer- 
ence to their religious and moral impli- 
cations. A first-class book in this field 
still remains to be written. Meantime, 
James’s Talks to Teachers on Psychology 
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is invaluable. McMurry’s The Method 
of the Recitation is an excellent presenta- 
tion of the Herbartian pedagogy, and 
Dewey’s How We Think is fundamental. 
Weigel has done an admirable popular 
piece of work in The Pupil and the 
Teacher. It is to be regretted that a 
few years ago the various denominational 
houses hastily prepared a number of 
teacher-training books, and have thus 
occupied the field very inadequately. 
This is now being gradually corrected 
with some better texts. 

2. The education of religious feeling.— 
Feeling is fundamental in religion and 
affords impulse to conduct. A full dis- 
_ cussion of this subject would involve a 
consideration of worship as a phase of the 
psychology of religion. Of course per- 
sonal religion in the leaders of the church, 
and simplicity and sincerity in the con- 
duct of religious exercises, are essential 
to the cultivation of fine religious feeling. 
Yet the adequate stimulation of such 
feeling in younger or older people, or in 
groups of various ages, by means of the 
various liturgical elements, as well as by 
spontaneous exercises, is scientifically a 
psychological problem, and practically a 
problem of technique. Some excellent 
results which have been achieved in the 
Union School of Religion are discussed by 
Hartshorne in Worship in the Sunday 
School. 

3. Expressional activities —Religion 
has not been taught when religious ideas 
have been imparted, nor when religious 
feeling has been stirred, but only when 
religious conduct has resulted. The 
church is not so well equipped for this 


experimental task as for the intellectual 
and emotional phases of its work. In- 
deed, about the only opportunity that it 


has furnished its members for the active 
expression of religion has been for the 
few in carrying on its own life, including 
its educational work, and for the many, 
both old and young, in the giving of 
money. And this latter activity, with 
its extraordinary educational possibili- 
ties, has been for the most part sadly un- 
educational. The church has been so 
busy in getting the money for local and 
philanthropic and missionary needs that 
it has given little attention to the educa- 
tion of people in the giving of money. 
This again is a problem of graded educa- 
tion having regard to the developing ex- 
perience of children and young people. 
Beyond the giving of money there is the 
great field of the giving of service, and 
this in such a way as to establish genuine 
social relations with the persons served. 
Here is a very fine problem in practical 
social psychology, which needs much 
more careful study than it has received. 
Hutchins has dealt with the whole mat- 
ter in Graded Social Service for the Sunday 
School. 


IX. Special Problems 
The problems of religious education 


beyond those involved in the various 
phases of the subject already discussed 
are intimately connected with the prob- 
lems of the psychology of religion. 
Indeed, they are often largely the edu- 
cational aspects of these latter problems. 

Very fundamental is the question 
whether anything like an experimental 
approach to these problems is possible. 
Can we devise a technique by means of 
which we can measure the results of our 
educational experiments in religion and 
morals? In a paper, “‘Securing First- 
Hand Data as to the Religious De- 
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velopment of Children,” in Religious 
Education, October, 1915, Hartshorne 
argues for the practicability of such 
investigation. 

Some of the most pressing problems 
to be studied are the following: (1) effi- 
cient religious education for the various 
stages of the developing life, young 
child, older child, boy, girl, young man, 


young woman, adult; (2) the place of 
the intellectual, the affective, and the 
conduct elements in religious develop- 
ment; (3) the development of moral 
and religious life in connection with 
the growth of sex-consciousness; (4) the 
relation of religion and play; (5) the 
preparation of the child for church 
membership. 


A CHRISTIAN’S APPRECIATION OF 
BUDDHISM 


REV. GILBERT REID, D.D. 
International Institute of China, Shanghai, China 


There was a time when men thought that all religions which were not Christian 
could be called false. The new generation of missionaries, while no less convinced of 
the superiority of Christianity to the religions of the peoples to whom they minister, are 
just as eager to see the truth in these non-Christian religions as they are to see what is 
untrue. Dr. Reid’s article is an illustration of this new state of mind. He does not 
yield a whit of allegiance to Jesus in showing some of the sympathetic points on which 


the Christian and the follower of Buddha can agree. 


It is not our purpose to give a com- 
plete exposition of Buddhism, but an 
appreciation. The courteous, and also 
the most beneficial, thing to be done by 
the follower of one religion in reference 
to another religion is to point out the 
excellences, not the defects, of the other. 
This is like looking in the light and at 
the light, rather than trying to peer into 
darkness. There is much in Buddhism 
which a Christian in good reason should 
heartily appreciate and openly recog- 
nize. If Buddhist teachings or prac- 
tices are bad, it is more becoming to let 
the Buddhist himself point out what 
they are. 


An unknown writer of a striking book 
entitled The Creed of Buddha, com- 


panion of The Creed of Christ, after 
referring to current charges against 
Buddhism—that it is materialistic, athe- 
istic, pessimistic, egoistic, and nihilistic 
—asks, “Can these charges be sub- 
stantiated?” “If they can,” the writer 
says, “we are confronted by the most 
perplexing of all problems. How comes 
it that a religion which has such vital 
defects has had such a successful career ? 
That Buddha won to his will the ‘deep- 


est heart’ of the Far East is undeniable. 
Was it by preaching the gospel of mate- 
rialism, of atheism, of pessimism, of ego- 
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ism, of nihilism, that he achieved this 
signal triumph ?” 

To our mind there has plainly been 
a misconception of Buddhism, but 
instead of answering one by one these 
charges, we shall adopt the positive and 
constructive method, and point out one 
by one those features of Buddhism 
which impress us as being vital and 
paramount, and of which the Christian 
can justifiably express appreciation. 


I 


Buddhism has always been a reform- 
ing religion, just as Christ was a reformer 
in Judaism, and Huss and Luther and 
Knox and Cramner were reformers in 
the Christian church under the leader- 
ship of the Pope of Rome. Its beginning 
in India by Sakyamuni was as a reforma- 
tion in Brahmanism. It was a protest 
against ceremonialism, the caste system, 
and excessive asceticism. It attempted 
to bring the essential ideas of Brahman- 
ism into life. Brahmanism ever since 
has been different from what it was 
before. Sakyamuniin his own life repre- 
sented the reforming spirit. He began 
his career as a religious devotee by 
practicing asceticism. Finding this un- 
satisfactory, as being too selfish, he 
went forth into the busy world and for 
forty years preached and taught, prac- 
ticed and did good, with thought of 
others more than of self. 

Five hundred years later a northern 
or new Buddhism made its appearance. 
This is known as the Mahayani branch 
of Buddhism, or the Great Vehicle, with 
many new elements. The new teacher 
was Ashvagosha, during the reign of the 
Mogul emperor Kanishka. This is the 
reforming branch that has spread 


through China and Japan. In its en- 
trance into Japan, it took on other 
reforming principles, as illustrated in the 
Pure Land School. Since contact with 
Christianity, the Buddhism of Japan 
has taken on other reforming ideas, and 
it is this branch which is eager to extend 
its missionary activities to China. 
Buddhism thus is far from being an 
unchanging faith, but advances with the 
knowledge of the ages and adapts itself 
to the varied conditions of men. 


II 


Buddhism, whether of the primitive 
or modern school of thought, is con- 
spicuous for its sympathetic realization 
of human suffering and its purpose of 
helping to transform suffering into 
happiness and peace. In familiar Chi- 
nese phraseology this world is called a 
world of ‘‘the bitter sea,” which is to be 
changed into a world of “paradise.” 
Buddhism does not attempt to close its 
eyes to the sorrows, the miseries, the 
calamities, and the sufferings of this 
world and of life. Neither does it view 
them with cold unconcern or with stern 
fatalism, but with pity, united with the 
purpose of giving relief and bringing 
about happiness. The Buddha, like 
the Christ, was touched with the feeling 
of man’s infirmities; he, too, was 
“acquainted with grief.” 

A merely kindly reference to human 
suffering instinctively arouses a response; 
it is sorrow which is the fellow-feeling 
that draws men together. So, too, the 
desire for happiness—desire to escape 
from suffering—is universal. He who 
presents the possibility of happiness also 
arouses a response. The very dream of 
happiness is soothing. Jesus began his 
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first Sermon on the Mount with eight 
beatitudes. Sakyamuni, too, spoke 
much of happiness as well as of suffering. 
Happiness took on its peculiar type 
from its connection with suffering. The 

‘joy of Buddhism is always “the joy of 
tears.” This gives to happiness an 
element of tenderness which has strongly 
appealed to the oriental mind. 

Sakyamuni has many references to 
suffering. One citation is as follows: 

Birth is suffering; old age is suffering; 
disease is suffering; sorrow and misery are 
suffering; to be united with loathsome 
things is suffering; the loss of that which 
we love and the failure in attaining that 
which is longed for are suffering; all these 
things, O brethren, are suffering. 

Again he speaks very much as in Ec- 
clesiastes: 

Everything is transient and nothing 
endures. There is birth and death, growth 
and decay; there is combination and sepa- 
ration. The glory of the world is like a 
flower; it stands in full bloom in the morn- 
ing and fades in the heat of the day. 

The message of joy and hope, the 
gospel, which Buddha brings, has this 
refrain: 

Ye that suffer from the tribulations of 
life, ye that have to struggle and endure, 
ye that yearn for a life of truth, rejoice 
at the glad tidings. There is balm for the 
wounded, and there is bread for the hungry. 
There is water for the thirsty, and there is 
hope for the despairing. There is light for 
those in darkness, and there is inexhaustible 
blessing for the upright. 

These two ideas of suffering and hap- 
piness, complementary to each other, 
are brought out even more effectively 
in the Mahayana School, to which the 
Chinese and Japanese are mostly de- 
voted. The most popular object of 


worship is Kuan Yin, called the goddess 
of mercy, who “saves from suffering 
and saves from misery,” an expression 
current among the people of both nations. 
So The Awakening of Faith, the great 
classic of modern Buddhism, in answer 
to the question, why the book is written, 
makes this reply: “It is to induce all 
living beings to leave the path of sorrow 
and to obtain the highest happiness, 
rather than to seek the glitter of fame 
and the wealth of the world.” The 
book closes with this hymn: 

Deep and wide are Buddhist laws: 

These in brief I have declared, 

God-ward are eternal stores, 

Blessings give to countless worlds. 

Instead of Nirvana, suited to the 
philosophic temperament of India, these 
other peoples of the Far East look for- 
ward to a paradise in the West or to the 
Pure Land, where happiness has over- 
come all sorrow, where purity and 
blessedness, charity and peace, reign 
together. 

Ill 

A third ground of appreciation is that 
which characterizes Buddhism more than 
anything else, namely, compassion. 
Brotherly love, or fraternity, in Con- 
fucianism is cold. Compassion in 
Buddhism is warm and moving. The 
Buddha once said, among sayings of 
the same type: 

The charitable man is loved by all. 
Hard it is to understand: By giving away 
our food, we get more strength; by bestow- 
ing clothing on others, we gain more beauty; 
by founding abodes of purity and truth, 
we acquire great treasures. 

Again, when the Buddha was visited 
by one of the Indian kings, who came 
in his royal equipage, these words of 
wisdom were spoken: 
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That which is most needed is a loving 
heart. Regard your people as an only son. 
Do not oppress them; do not destroy them; 
keep in due check every member of your 
body; forsake unrighteous doctrine and 
walk in the straight path; do not exalt 
yourself by trampling upon others. Com- 
fort and befriend the suffering. 


Another saying is this: “Hatred 
does not cease by hatred at any time; 
hatred ceases by love—this is an old 
rule.” This element, or rather the 
essence, of Buddhism—this compassion 
—is specially illustrated in the new 
Buddhism by the Buddha Amitabha, 
and by the subordinate divinity Kuan 
Yin. This latter divinity, or bodishat, 
has had more of a following than even 
any of the Buddhas, because she was 
regarded as the personification of pity 
for suffering humanity. To one who 
looks upon the suffering of the world 
with a heart of compassion we instinc- 
tively yield homage and love, whatever 
the plan which compassion adopts to 
show itself forth in escaping from suffer- 
ing or in removing it. y 

Thus Buddhism, whether ancient or 
modern, and whatever its philosophic 
conceptions, has for centuries been a 
power in the Orient because it repre- 
sents human pity. It is pity rather 
than philosophy which characterizes 
Buddhism. Among all the religious 
teachers of the world, the Christ and the 
Buddha stand forth as the embodiment 
of love which feels for others’ woes and 
yearns to provide deliverance. 


IV 


This idea of deliverance or salvation 
is the other prevailing power of Bud- 
dhism. It is joined with compassion, 


as compassion is joined with suffering. 
Compassion has meaning only by its 
power to save mankind from suffering. 
To pity without the heart or the power 
to save soon becomes a mockery and 
works its own destruction. It is in seek- 
ing to save mankind from all forms of 
misery and sorrow that Buddhism is 
akin to Christianity, and it is of these 
three aspects of Buddhism that the 
Christian must feel appreciation. 

Thus the full expression of Kuan Yin 
is “the merciful and compassionate, 
who saves from suffering and saves from 
misery.” All the Buddhas likewise re- 
ceive prayer, adoration, and trust as 
being the ones who can effect salvation. 
The great Buddha in his early life 
pointed out what lay at the bottom of 
suffering, namely, desire or passion, 
craving for more than is right. It may 
be lust for money, for fame; it may be 
the indulgence of one’s passions; it may 
be a form of discontent. In order to 
save men from suffering, therefore, they 
must be saved from passion or wrong 
desire. Buddhism thus goes down to 
the root of all human trouble. 

The Buddha, having stated the forms 
of suffering, then asks and answers three 
questions: 

1. What is the origin of suffering? It is 
lust, passion, and the thirst for existence 
that yearns for pleasure everywhere, leading 
to a continual rebirth. It is sensuality, 
desire, selfishness; all these things are the 
origin of suffering. 

2. What is the annihilation of suffering ? 
It is the radical and total annihilation of 
this thirst, the abandonment, the liberation, 
the deliverance from this passion. 

3. What is the path that leads to the 
annihilation of suffering? It is the holy 
eightfold path, 
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and he then proceeds to the enumeration 
of eight forms of virtue, eight aspects 
of good character. 

In saving men from their passions and 
so from suffering, ancient Buddhism and 
the new Buddhism have provided differ- 
ent methods. According to the former 
there is an eightfold path of deliverance, 
summed up in being good—right faith, 
right resolve, right speech, right action, 
right living, right effort, right thought, 
and right meditation. 

In the new Buddhism, especially of 
the Pure Land School of Japan, salva- 
tion comes from without, from above, 
from one of the Buddhas or one of the 
bodishats. One’s own efforts are in- 
sufficient to bring to an end all the 
suffering of the world. In Buddhism 
as in Christianity there must be a divine 
Savior. While ancient Buddhism taught 
salvation by good works, the new Bud- 
dhism has taught salvation by faith. 
In both, the predominant note is sal- 
vation, which issues from the heart of 
compassion. 

A fifth reason for appreciating Bud- 
dhism is the emphasis placed on a right- 
eous life. This is true both in ancient 
Buddhism and in the new Buddhism, 
but more particularly in the former as 
providing the only way of salvation. 
The point of interest is that a righteous 
life means not so much righteous conduct 
as a righteous soul, righteousness within 
as essential to righteousness without. In 
the eightfold path, five of the eight re- 
quirements relate to actions of the heart. 
The righteousness of Buddhism is of the 
whole man. The teaching is not so 
much to do right as to be right. “Bud- 
dha,” as one has written, “lays as much 


stress on the inward as on the outward 
side of morality; and he would have us 
realize that conduct, when divorced 
from faith and thought and purpose, is 
worth nothing.” 

One of the simplest exhortations, 
understood by all, reads thus: 

Abstain from all evil, 

In all things act virtuously, 

Be pure in mind: 

This is the religion of the Buddhas. 

Sakyamuni, in his forty and more 
years of public preaching, ever exhorting 
his fellow-men not only to do good but 
to be good, traced suffering back to evil 
as he traced it back to wrong desire, and 
happiness back to goodness as he had 
traced it back to the subjugation of all 
passion, to complete self-control. Thus 
he said: 

If a man speaks or acts with an evil 
thought, pain follows him as the wheel 
follows the foot of the ox that draws the 
carriage. 

And again: 

If a man commits a sin let him not do 
it again; let him not delight in sin; pain 
is the outcome of evil. Ifa man does what 
is good, let him do it again; let him delight 
in it; happiness is the outcome of good. 

The exhortations of Buddhism to a 
life of goodness are without number. 
They appear in philosophic language, 
but more often in plain speech to reach 
all. The distinct aim of Buddhism is to 
bring about goodness in the world, and 
so remove unworthy desires and to be 
freed from suffering. As deliverance 
comes from compassion, so a righteous 
life is summed up in being compassion- 
ate. This is the way to remove suffer- 
ing from the world. 
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VI 


A sixth reason for appreciating Bud- 
dhism is because of its wise method of 
building up character, viz., to have only 
a few positive commandments, but 
many prohibitions. In the higher stages 
of development, whether intellectual or 
spiritual, the negative gives place to the 
positive, but in all the preliminary 
stages the positive is not grasped except 
by frequent reminders of negative, of 
the prohibitive, of that to be avoided 
and shunned. By specifying minutely 
what one must mot do, he learns best 
what he ought todo. Merely to tell one 
to be good or just is too indefinite to 
make an impression on the child-life of 
the individual or the nation. By speci- 
fying a variety of things which are not 
good and not just, and by a command- 
ment to abstain therefrom there comes 
growth in apprehension of goodness and 
justice. By facing prohibitions, and 
by determining what not to do, one 
learns self-control, and self-control is 
the strength of all virtue: it is the back- 
bone of sound character. 

The enunciation of great principles, 
which are to be worked out in each indi- 
vidual in the spirit of perfect freedom, 
characterizes a high form of civilization. 
Ordinary society can be governed only 
by laws. Men need to be told what are 
_ the various crimes and misdemeanors, 
and what is the punishment for breaking 
this or that law. A child learns how to 
keep the body strong and healthy only 
by a few accidents, some pain, and 
much crying. A national catastrophe 
best awakens a nation to the need of 
reform. To know what to avoid we 
best learn what we are to follow. In 
advanced training we “cease to speak 


of first principles” and “press on to 
perfection.” 

Thus, according to wise educational 
methods in character training, Buddhism 
has first ten commandments, or rather 
prohibitions, and these are then ex- 
panded into several hundreds. The 
Mosaic law of Ten Commandments is 
also negative in form—‘Thou shalt 
not.” On the positive side of Buddhism 
all is summed up in compassion, and, 
later on, in what is called enlightenment 
or spiritual knowledge, just as Chris- 
tianity is summed up in love to God and 
men, or in being perfect. 


VII 


A seventh fundamental principle of 
Buddhism, which every Christian must 
recognize as true and must accordingly 
appreciate, is the law of cause and effect 
applied to morals, or the law of retri- 
bution, known in Buddhism as ‘“‘Karma.” 
One saying known to every man, woman, 
and child in China is this: ‘Goodness 
has its recompense; badness has its 
recompense; goodness and badness in 
the final reckoning must have their 
recompense.” ‘This law from which no 
one can escape is a basic principle of 
Buddhism. It is also a principle of 
supreme importance inculcated over 
and over again in Christianity, whose 
recognition preserves the Christian from 
becoming lax and unconcerned. ‘‘What- 
soever a man soweth, that shall he also 
reap.” So Christ asked the question, 
“Do men gather grapes of thorns or figs 
of thistles ?”’ and then added a scientific 
law, which all can understand: “A 
good tree cannot bring forth evil fruit, 
neither can a corrupt tree bring forth 
good fruit.” 
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The saying of the Buddha is, “Our 
good or evil deeds follow us continually 
like shadows.” And again he adds, 
with encouragement as well as warning, 
“Since it is impossible to escape the 
result of our deeds, let us practice good 
works.” 

As Christianity gives hope to the 
sinner who stands in dread of inevitable 
consequences, so Buddhism, as we have 
already shown, makes as much of the 
principle of salvation as of the principle 
of retribution. There is given the hope 
of salvation, but even then this law, 
which runs through the universe, cannot 
be destroyed. It may be altered by 
higher forces, but not destroyed. 

The Buddha, in addressing a king, 
remarked, “We are inclosed on all sides 
by the rocks of birth, old age, disease, 
and death, and only by considering and 
practicing the true law can we escape 
from this sorrow-piled mountain.” 
There is Karma and there is also escape. 
According to the one school, escape 
comes through persistency in following 
the true, the good, and the merciful; 
according to the other and more popular 
school, escape comes through powers 
above acting within the soul. Even 
when one is exhorted to righteousness 
in order to be saved, he never ceases to 
look to Buddha for help and mercy. 
And even when one relies on salvation 
by the Buddha, he knows that by no 
possibility can he escape from Karma, 
except by transformation of character. 
Salvation, however it comes, cannot 
come without a change of heart and of 
life, and without overcoming evil and 


becoming essentially good. This is as’ 


much the teaching of Christianity as of 
Buddhism, and of Buddhism as of Chris- 


tianity. The law with its hope of 
alteration runs through all the realms 
of religious thought. 


Buddhism may further be appreciated 
for the distinction it makes between self 
and better self, and between lower and 
higher desires. The desires which lie 
at the root of all suffering are evil desires 
and more properly called lusts or pas- 
sions. This is indicated in the Chinese 
term which is used to translate the idea 
of desire. In the same way a distinction 
prevails in every individual, the one 
who yields to his lower nature and the 
other who follows his higher nature. 
The lower nature, the false self, is the 
servant of passion; the higher nature, 
the true self, is the servant of conscience. 
When Buddhism is supposed to teach 
that self disappears, it is only meant 
that the lower nature, that which is 
transitory, and what may be called the 
animal side of one’s nature, or, in scrip- 
tural language, the flesh, disappears. The 
higher and spiritual side of one’s nature 
is eternal and is forever developing. 

The great apostle of Christianity 
mentions, on the one side, his “delight 
in the law of God after the inner man,” 
and, on the other, he adds: “I see a 
different law in my members, warring 
against the law of my mind, and bring- 
ing me into capitivity under the law of 
sin which is in my members,” and then 
he cries out in this startling exclamation, 
“Oh, wretched man that I am! who 
shall deliver me out of the body of this 
death ?” 

These words of the Christian apostle 
sound fitting on the lips of the devoted 
Buddhist. The desire which issues in 
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’ suffering is this law in one’s members, 
which each one in his sober moments 
recognizes as base and unsatisfying, 
contrary to the law in the inner man, 
which alone satisfies and which in the 
end shall triumph and last forever. 
When one succeeds in escaping from 
self—that is, from the desires of this 
lower self—he is not far from the rest of 
Nirvana. While escape from these de- 
sires of the lower self is effected, it does 
not mean that all desires are extinguished. 
Good desires remain and have then a 
chance for full development in the 
smooth working of the spiritual faculties. 

Sakyamuni, speaking of this lower 
self, said: “Self is an error, an illusion, 
a dream. Open your eyes and awake, 
see things as they are, and you will be 
comforted.” And he adds: “Surrender 
the grasping disposition of your selfish- 
ness and you will attain to that sinless 
calm state of mind which conveys per- 
fect peace, goodness, and wisdom.” 
The desirability of following the true 
self, higher desires, or what Buddhism 
calls truth is seen in these words: “Ye 
who long for life, know that immortality 
is hidden in transiency. Ye who wish 
for happiness without the sting of regret, 
lead a life of righteousness. Truth is 
wealth and a life of truth is happiness.” 
Then as Buddhahood is the highest state 
of truth, it is said: “Buddha is the 
truth; let Buddha dwell in your hearts. 
Extinguish in yourselves every desire 
that antagonizes Buddha, and in the end 
of your spiritual evolution you will 
become like Buddha.” 


Ix 
Along with this important distinction 
is the other distinction between reality 


and unreality. It has been supposed 
that in Buddhism the distinction is 
between the real and the unreal. The 
things of life which we see, those which 
have form, are transient and will dis- 
appear, but this does not mean that all of 
life or all of personality will also dis- 
appear. The Nirvana of primitive 
Buddhism does not mean. nothingness or 
annihilation, but that the transient ele- 
ments of life have all disappeared and 
that the highest, the best, the eternal, 
the spiritual, will remain. The ambi- 
tion of the Buddhist is to attain to 
Buddhahood, or what is called enlighten- 
ment, but enlightenment means spiritual 
vision, higher than human learning and 
ordinary knowledge. It is much like 
wisdom as spoken of in the Bible. To 
link this highest form of wisdom with 
annihilation is plainly an absurdity. 
The annihilation is of the lower form of 
desire and of self. The real remains. 
According to the Brahmanistic teach- 
ing which Sakyamuni accepted, while re- 
jecting other teachings, there is beneath 
all phenomena and behind all nature 
a universal soul or spirit. This alone 
is permanent; all else is illusory and 
transitory. The self or ego which is 
separate from this universal soul is hence 
illusory and transitory; that which is 
identified with the universal soul is 
permanent and real. Dr. Charles Cuth- 
bert Hall in his lectures in India, speak- 
ing of this primary distinction, says: 
The general tendency of Western think- 
ing is to recognize with more or less ab- 
soluteness the reality of the phenomenal 
universe with the countless distinctions of 
finite souls and finite objects..... The 
immemorial thought of India emphasizes 
the reality of the Invisible Absolute, whilst 
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to some extent admitting the distinction of 
the individual soul and its phenomenal 
environment. 

This characteristic of Indian thought 
represents Buddhism in both of its 
great schools. 

Thus what we see and hear, the mate- 
rial universe, is generally looked upon 
as existence. Buddhism would then 
say that if such is existence, we must 
look for rest and perfection in non- 
existence. What is thought of as exist- 
ence is illusory and unreal; what is 
thought of as non-existence is perma- 
nent and real. The universal soul is of 
this latter kind. This is Nirvana—a 
life of pure form, of high spiritual reality. 
As Mr. Reginald Johnston, in his valu- 
able work on Buddhist China, says: 
“This does not mean that Nirvana is 
another name for blank nothingness, or 
that the extinction of the phenomenal 


ego is equivalent to the annihilation of 


the real or transcendental self.” He 
quotes from Professor Noda of Japan 
who describes Nirvana as “salvation 
from the misery of the world, as deliver- 
ance from suffering, as enlightenment 
and blessedness.”’ 

Dr. Paul Carus in a similar way ex- 
plains this truth: 

And is Nirvana non-existence? Not 
at all. It is the attainment of the deathless 
state, of immateriality, of pure form, of 
eternal verity, of the immutable and endur- 
ing, where there is neither birth nor death, 
neither disease nor old age, neither affliction 
nor misery, neither temptation nor sin. 


And he quotes from the Buddhist canon: 


When the fire of lust is extinct, that is 
Nirvana; when the fires of hatred and in- 
fatuation are extinct, that is Nirvana; 
when pride, false belief, and all other pas- 


sions and torments are extinct, that is 
Nirvana. 

The Christian apostle, turning away 
from the sufferings and afflictions of this 
present world—the unreal part of life— 
to the reality and bliss of a future life, 
used these words: 

Though our outward man is decaying, 
yet our inward man is renewed day by 
day .... for the things which are seen 
are temporal but the things which are no} 
seen are eternal. 

x 


The tenth and last ground for the 
Christian’s appreciation of Buddhism 
is that it teaches that there are many 
manifestations of the eternal and omni- 
present spirit or universal soul. These 
are better called theophanies than in- 
carnations. The many Buddhas, like 
the prophets of Judaism and Christianity 
and the Holy Men of Confucianism, are 
those who thus manifest God to the 
world. So much is this so that in Mon- 
golia Buddha is the term used for God. 
While the teaching of Buddhism con- 
cerning the Absolute and Infinite One 
is not equal to that in Confucianism, still 
less to that in Judaism and Christianity, 
it has this conception of the Infinite 
One, the Antetype, revealing himself 
to mankind in many ways and through 
many chosen men. 

Professor Charles Cuthbert Hall, 
speaking of Indian religious thought, 
which also characterizes Buddhism, 
says: 

In its fundamental proposition [i.e., of 
Christianity] that the Eternal One differ- 
entiates His own self-subsisting energy into 
the infinite variety of finite existences, it is 
not far removed from the fundamental 
proposition of the highest Indian thinking, 
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that the self-subsisting Brahma, the Abso- 
lute, by his multiplying power, projects the 
infinite variety of finite existences and dis- 
tinctions described by the mystic word 
Maya. 


He quotes in this connection from Up- 
ton’s Bases of Religious Belief: “It fol- 
lows that there is certain self-revelation 
of the Eternal and Infinite One to the 
finite soul.” 

The Mahayanist recognition of this 
thought appears in the great classic 
The Lotus, where it is said: 


There is but One Great Cause, 


Enlightening every Sage and Prophet 
Manifested in the world. 


And again: 
All Law comes from one Source 
Always from the Eternal. 


This source of all which is manifested 
in sages and prophets, Buddhas and 
Pusas, is in modern Buddhism spoken 
of as the Antetype or the True Form, and 
He becomes incarnate in the Buddha. 
“The Soul of the True Form is the great 
essence of the invisible and visible 
worlds’; so says The Awakening of the 
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Faith. Another statement in this classic 
is as follows: 

As to the work of the True Form, it is 
that which is in all the Buddhas and the 
Coming One from that first moment of 
great love and desire to cultivate their own 
salvation and then to save others, to the 
time of their great vow to save all beings 
throughout all future endless kalpas. 


Thus it is seen through these ten 
elements of Buddhist teachings that 
Buddhism does not mean materialism, 
atheism, pessimism, egoism, or nihilism. 
Buddhism in its fundamental ideas has 
much to be admired and to conserve. 
It needs a new reformation—the first 
principle to be appreciated—so that the 
erroneous elements which have crept in 
may be cast out and the good may be 
retained. Buddhism needs to have the 
essence of its principles brought forth 
into the light, like breaking the nut that 
we may get the kernel. The nearer 
we approach to the great founders of 
the different schools of Buddhistic 
thought, the more easily does the Chris- 
tian have feelings of honest appreciation. 
“Back to Buddha” needs to be said as 
well as “ Back to Christ.” 
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THE ATTITUDE OF THE MODERN THEO- 
LOGIAN TOWARD JESUS CHRIST 


GEORGE CROSS, PH.D., D.D. 
Professor of Systematic Theology, Rochester Theological Seminary 


January is the time when people take account of stock in business. Why should 
we not do it in our thought? In the midst of all the storm and stress of theological 
reorganization and international enmities, what do men think about Jesus? From 
one point of view the question seems almost ludicrous. Can it be possible that men 
are seriously thinking about Jesus when they are engaged in mutual slaughter? But 
ts there not all the more need for Christians to think about him, just because the world 


has forgotten him? 


The word “modern,” in the designa- 
tion of our subject, is not to be taken 
in a merely temporal sense but as refer- 
ring rather to the point of view. By 
a modern theologian is not meant neces- 
sarily a contemporary of our days, but 
one who, instead of following the pre- 
suppositions and methods that charac- 
terized the theology of earlier times, 
sympathizes with the religious needs and 
aspirations of progressive men of our 
own times, concerns himself with the 
religious questions that trouble them 
particularly, and in attempting a solu- 
tion of them consciously adopts the 
methods of scientific and philosophic 
investigation now in vogue among 
scholars in other fields of study. 

As respects his attitude toward Jesus 
Christ the modern religious thinker is 
distinguished from his predecessors, in 
a general way, by the method of his 
approach to his subject. Early Prot- 
estant, mediaeval Catholic, and ancient 
Catholic thinkers held that a declaration 
of the true and final view of what Chris- 


tians should think of Christ had been 
definitely given by constituted external 


25 


authority. The modern theologian does 
not so believe, but sets aside such sup- 
posed authority in favor of the principle 
of free investigation. The ideas of 
other times as well as those of our own 
times he judges according to their worth 
to men who are engaged in the efforts 
to live the highest life. He seeks to be 
truly scientific in his thought and at 
the same time religious in his spirit 
without destroying thereby the unity 
of his inner life. To him, that alone 
can be scientifically true which corre- 
sponds with scientific fact, and that alone 
can be religiously true which enhances 
the value of life. With respect to 
Christ, then, there are two substantial 
questions: First, What do we actually 
know about him? Secondly, In the 
light of these facts what does he signify 
tous? The first is a matter of historical 
investigation and depends for its answer 
on our acquaintance with the fact- 
materials and our ability to construe 
them. The second is a matter of the 
moral and religious judgment, and re- 
poses, in addition, on the personal char- 
acter and worth of the student himself. 
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This being understood, we may say 
that there are three points of view from 
which the place of Jesus Christ in modern 
religious thought may be found, namely, 
the investigation of historical fact, the 
analysis of character, and the estimate 
that springs from religious faith. 


I. The Point of View of Historical 
Investigation 

The modern student necessarily 
begins his attempt to reach a theological 
view of Jesus Christ by an effort to as- 
certain the original facts out of which 
the interest in him arose. It makes no 
difference to him where these facts are 
found, whether in the writings of the 
New Testament, in the works of Jewish 
and Gentile writers of those times, or 
in anything that throws light on those 
times, and he is willing to take the con- 
sequences of whatever discoveries may 
be made. He has good reasons. 

In the first place, Christians have 
always held that their religion sprang 
out of historical facts and that it cannot 
be understood apart from them. We 
have never believed that a Christian reli- 
gious system sprang fully formed into 
existence at a definite point of time or 
that it came immediately from the mind 
of some great thinker. It came in the 
course of the lives of men, and the most 
conservative have allowed the passage of 
about a hundred years for its distinct 
appearance. 

In the next place, the modern student 
has a stern conscience for facts. They 
are sacred to him and claim his first 
attention. Earlier generations of think- 
ers had a conscience for ideas rather than 
for facts. Facts, to them, were only 
the temporary garments of reality; 


ideas alone were abiding, they were real- 
ity. Theologians of those times were 
interested in the facts of Jesus’ career 


mainly as material for the proof of the 
truth of ideas or doctrines and their 
warping of facts is sometimes rather 
startling. The modern student, being 
trained in scientific induction rather 
than platonic speculation, looks upon 
ideas and doctrines as abstractions and 
interpretations and therefore as exhibit- 
ing always the weakness of human intel- 
lect. Ideas must be tested by facts. 
Hence he goes to work on the available 
historical material touching Jesus with 
the firm determination to get at the facts 
no matter at what cost to inherited or 
cherished beliefs. 

In the third place, the instruments 
for historical investigation are more 
nearly perfect than they have ever been 
and the materials at hand are more 
abundant. With the progress of any 
science there is a corresponding pro- 
gress in the perfection of its tools. As 
telescopes and microscopes and cameras 
have greatly extended our power to 
discover the realities of the physical 
world, and as the methods of psychology 
and epistemology have greatly improved 
the knowledge and interpretation of the 
movements of the human spirit, so the 
methods of historical criticism which are 
indispensable to the writing of history 
in any field have been carried out with 
such thoroughness that the student of 
Jesus’ career can go to work with far 
more assurance of discovering what 
actually happened than was possible 
when critical methods were little known. 
Allowing for the inevitable mistakes of 
men in both method and judgment, it 
can be modestly claimed that the world 
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in which Jesus moved and the part he 
took in it are clearer to the minds of 
students now than they have ever been 
since men began the description of them. 

If, now, we may undertake to sum- 
marize the outcome of the historical 
inquiry about Jesus, it is about as 
follows: 

1. Jesus truly lived in the place and 
about the time generally believed. He 
is no mere legendary hero, no myth, no 
hypostatized idea, but a living, breath- 
ing, feeling, thinking, active man. His 
experiences are not alien to us but touch 
ours at every point. Thanks to the 
keen scrutiny of the biblical documents, 
the analysis and sifting of them, the 
comparison of them with one another 
and with other ancient literature, this 
has been established against opposite 
contentions that threatened at one time 
to prevail. The occasional note of dis- 
cord on this matter among scholars 
serves to heighten the harmony. It is 
to be remembered that it is one thing 
to hold this belief on tradition and with- 
out examination of the evidence and 
quite another thing to know it after 
the full light of day has shone on the 
question. 

2. Jesus was such a man as is de- 
scribed in our New Testament narratives. 
Here we are not competent to speak 
of absolute accuracy in matters of 
detail. Anyone who has had experience 
in working out a knowledge of fact from 
documentary or oral materials knows 
how difficult it is to reach certainty in 
matters of detail even about small 
affairs. It is much more difficult to 
do so in reference to events that have 
stirred the popular imagination. It is 
not easy to draw the line strictly between 


the known and the uncertain in regard 
to great men of half a century ago, such 
as Abraham Lincoln, or great men of 
the present, such as David Lloyd- 
George. Nevertheless their figures start 
up before us with their own striking 
characteristics, and even if public senti- 
ment has gathered about them and 
obscured some of the precise lineaments 
of their countenance, this is not only 
a proof of their greatness but an evidence 
of their real character. So also of Jesus 
Christ. His figure looms up jn its 
unique grandeur through a vista of 
nineteen hundred years. What if there 
be a degree of haze in our atmosphere as 
we gaze back wonderingly through the 
long centuries! What if we cannot tell 
precisely how far his words and deeds 
as they lie before us in the Gospels bear 
the marks of the interpretative love and 
faith of his followers! That is not 
altogether a loss, for it helps us to know 
more fully what he was. And so we 
can say today that the common man 
who reads his New Testament with an 
open mind can know for himself who it 
was that gave this book its soul. 

3. Jesus Christ is the source of the 
Christian faith. Whatever may have 
come directly from Paul or John or some 
other, it is he who has written himself 
all over the books of the New Testament, 
because he wrote himself down first of 
all in the hearts of the men who com- 
posed these writings. His spirit lives 
there. Through it he has stamped his 
image ineffaceably on the minds of mul- 
titudes who have borne his name since 
those early days. If there is a distinct- 
ive Christian religion, if there is a dis- 
tinctive Christian trust in God, if there 
is a distinctive Christian type of life, 
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it is because Jesus Christ lived on this 
earth. 

Such are the fundamental facts re- 
specting Jesus which historical investi- 
gation yields to the modern thinker who 
seeks to understand his significance from 
our human life. But the mere accumu- 
lation of historical facts would have as 
little value as the gathering of scrap- 
iron until it is melted and remolded for 
a further end. The facts are to be 
estimated and interpreted. 


II. The Analysis of the Character of 
Jesus Christ 

Here the modern student does not 
concern himself with theological or 
philosophical presuppositions, good or 
bad. They would be likely to com- 
promise his judgment and determine his 
decision in advance. We modern men 
must try to see him with our own eyes 
and estimate his character as freely and 
fairly as we would the character of any 
other man. It may serve to protect us 
from the danger of arbitrariness if we 
remember that men have been prone 
to see in him the things they prize the 
most in themselves and others, so that 
their views of his character have been 
manifold and contrary. Many ancients 
saw in him the terrible Judge coming 
on the clouds; that is, they read the 
character of Jesus in terms of the ex- 
pected Messiah. Greek Christians saw 
in him a mysterious being whose real 
nature was hidden behind a veil of flesh 
and to be known only by the initiated; 
that is, they reduced his character to 
the terms of a philosophy of religion. 
Augustine saw in him the supreme 
example of divine grace; that is, he 
read Jesus’ character in his own religious 


experience. Others saw in him the meek 
sufferer, the ideal of the recluse who 
leaves the wicked world, and who be- 
came the great penitent for human sin; 
that is, they saw him through the eyes 
of their own ascetic morality. Others 
with the sense of guilt upon them saw 
in him the vicarious sufferer for sins; 
others the infallible teacher, the truly 
rational man; others the intimate 
friend and companion; others, again, 
a sweet mystic. 

To claim that the modern student’s 
view is never warped by presuppositions 
or partialities or that our descriptions 
of his character do not manifest the 
weaknesses of our own age, would be to 
claim altogether too much. Every age 
has its limitations. At the same time 
the modern man has the advantage of 
knowing what earlier ages have thought 
and why they did so, and that is no 
small matter. Besides, he has a method 
of approach that is distinctive and con- 
sciously adopted. 

Negatively stated, the proof-text 
method and the proof-text idea, as well, 
are set aside. There are few things 
more likely to pervert one’s under- 
standing of Jesus’ moral outlook than 
the idea that the Christian at the begin- 
ning of his Christian life accepts certain 
doctrines of the person of Christ and 
that these are to be established by the 
evidence of texts. To treat Jesus’ words 
and deeds as evidence of something we 
call his “nature,’’ whether that be single 
or double, is to lose the clue to an under- 
standing of the purpose of his life as he 
apprehended it for himself. Similarly, 
in order to know his character it is neces- 
sary to reject the assumption that he 
was in possession of information touch- 
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ing the moral significance of his own life 
or the lives of others obtained by him 
in ways inaccessible to us, for this would 
interpose an effective barrier to our 
moral fellowship with him and conceal 
his real character from view. Charac- 
ter, and the moral interpretation of life 
that comes with it, is always an achieve- 
ment, not an external bestowment—not 
a given quantum at the beginning of a 
career, but a conscious purpose acquired 
through the struggle that words and 
deeds express. Knowledge obtained or 
possessed without moral effort would 
be an incumbrance to the moral life. 
Still less are we to be precluded from 
a free analysis of Jesus’ moral character 
by the gratuitous assumption that only 
one side of his person is open to our in- 
telligence or that there were mysterious 
experiences of his or a mysterious knowl- 
edge in which we can have no part. 
The modern attitude toward him is a 
more reverent one. For such a view 
would put him far away and make his 
character an insoluble enigma. It is 
impossible to trust a person whose inmost 
character is an enigma. For in such 
a one something is held back, he does 
not trust himself to us. To view Jesus 
in this way is to close the door to a true 
knowledge of him and leave us to guess 
the riddle of life without his aid. No, 
we declare that there is nothing back 
of character in God or man that we care 
about. If Jesus is entitled to our deep- 
est allegiance it is not because of some- 
thing hidden behind his human life but 
because of the quality of that life itself. 
Some time ago there arose a cry, 
“Back to Christ!” At the time it 
probably meant, “Back from the 
churches and their creeds, back from 


the speculations that have hidden him 
from view, back even from the apostles, 
back to the teachings of Jesus himself! 
We have had the mind of the theologians 
and the disciples; let us have the mind 
of the Master!” It was a wholesome 
invitation and it has been accepted in 
a fuller sense than was meant at first. 
Not only the Lord’s teachings, but his 
feeling and thinking and doing, the 
motives and aims of his life, in fact the 
whole complex of his experiences, must 
pass under scrutiny and review. What- 
ever it be that lies in his heart, if the holy 
of holies be there, the door is held open 
and the modern religious thinker feels 
that he is welcome to enter. 

To state the method of approach 
positively and more in detail: The 
modern student tries to perceive the 
whole spiritual world in which Jesus 
lived during his human career, whether 
the elements of it came to him through 
inheritance and the environment of his 
life or sprang originally from within 
him. His character is to be apprehended 
through the atmosphere about him that 
called forth what was in him and de- 
termined its form, and through the 
inner movements of his soul in those cir- 
cumstances. It is necessary to live 
with him and look out upon the world 
of men and things with his eyes. His 
words and deeds are a mirror of his heart. 

Such questions as the following take 
on a new meaning: How did Jesus con- 
template the material world? How 
did he bear himself in his contact with 
other men? How was he affected by 
what he saw among them—poverty and 
sickness, cruelty, injustice, or oppres- 
sion ? the ravages of sorrow and death? 
the efforts of fallen men to reform? 
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How did he act toward the common and 
ignorant as well as toward the intelligent 
and lofty? how toward women and 
children and the aged? How did he 
bear his own experiences of trial or dis- 
appointment or ill usage or the prospect 
of a violent death ? 

Further questions arise: How did 
Jesus interpret himself and the relation 
he bore to the world of men? What 
ambitions had he worldward? When 
he thought of the hopes that men had 
held to before his day and held still, 
how did they determine his conception 
of his own calling? How did he recon- 
cile himself to the course of the divine 
providence when he saw it moving 
directly counter to his desires? What 
guiding principle lay in his mind when 
he contemplated the death by cruci- 
fixion ? 

There is still another question the 
modern man asks in relation to the char- 
acter of Jesus, namely: What conviction 
of his relation to God underlay his acts 
and sayings? Was he conscious of a 
relation Godward that was peculiar to 
himself? Did he believe himself pos- 
sessed of some unique divine gift? How 
did his convictions stand the test of the 
sentence and execution of death ? 

The interest one feels in these ques- 
tions is not that of the mere scholar or 
the philosopher. The interest of the 
modern theologian is practical all the 
way through. It is the interest of one 
who wishes to fufil the moral impera- 
tives that give to human life its serious- 
ness and who wants to know what light 
Jesus’ life throws on his own moral 
struggles. The modern man feels that 
there can be no ready-made answer to 
his questions. To offer such an answer 
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is to offer a stone for bread. The 
answer of Jesus to us can come only 
from the way he fits himself on to our 
life’s experiences. It is only as his 
moral character is transcribed into our 
souls that we know him. The ability . 
to interpret him is ultimately his gift. 

It is not to be denied that the attempt 
to analyze the character of Jesus carries 
with it strenuous moral demands upon 
him who would make it. From these 
demands there can be no escape. Nor 
can there be any limit to them. There 
can be no finality in the moral inter- 
pretation, because there can be no 
finality in the moral progress of the 
interpreter. Our understanding of his 
career (or of any man’s, for that matter), 
and our own moral progress are always 
parallel to each other. Our estimate 
of him is always a reflection of our own 
moral worth. This leads to the third 
point of view. 


III. The Religious Estimate of Jesus 


The historian has an interest in Jesus, 
for the story of human life would be 
badly written if it left him out. The 
philosopher has an interest in him, for 
surely his personality has become a 
tremendous factor in the decipherment 
of the meaning of this mysterious uni- 
verse. But the Christian theologian has 
an interest that is deeper still. It is the 
interest of the religious man. It is 
finally from this point of view that the 
modern student approaches him. I 
mean that the modern Christian student 
carries with him consciously into this 
interpretative task a conviction of the 
reality, worth, and eternal permanency 
of the spiritual; a faith in the presence 
among men of a God whose righteous- 
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ness purifies us and whose love com- 
passes us about with loving-kindness 
and tender mercy; an experience of a 
great deliverance, of an unspeakable 
good, of a fellowship that is pure; a hope 
of a final perfection of this fellowship in 
time to come. 

It might be said, perchance, that the 
spiritual world and our place in it are 
what they are no matter what may be 
said of Jesus, and we may frame our 
conceptions of these things independently 
of him. Not so for the Christian. And 
the reason therefor is simple: The 
. Christian has come into a peculiar rela- 
tion to the spiritual world, his life has 
taken on a distinctive character and, 
according to his best knowlege, this char- 
acter has come to him through the 
advent of Jesus Christ into that world 
in which our personality moves. It is 
impossible for the Christian to dissociate 
him from those religious acquisitions 
which we treasure as the most meaning- 
ful thing in our lives. To do so would 
be like trying to open the inmost door 
into life’s significance for us after throw- 
ing the key away. Thus, while we say 
that the Christian theologian’s personal 
estimate of Jesus will always reflect the 
character of his own inner life, it will 
always have a subjective source, at the 
same time we see that his exposition of 
his subjective experience necessarily 
carries with it a reference to Jesus Christ. 

Of this there can be no reasonable 
doubt. So far as we can tell, the influ- 
ence of Jesus, more than any other, has 
made us what we are. His words and 
deeds portrayed in the Gospels have 
imprinted an image of him on our hearts. 
Life has become different in consequence. 
We are inwardly changed. We con- 


template him now with the sense of that 
change in our hearts. The language of 
poetry is better fitted to tell of it than 
the formulas of science. He touches 
us, and we are whole. He speaks, and 
our hearts leap for joy. He carries us 
away into the secret and power of his life 
till we say almost in ecstasy, “‘We have 
been crucified with him.” Theology 
can no longer ignore these experiences. 
Without them it would degenerate into 
a mere pseudo-science. 

We are guarded against giving way 
to sentimentalism here and against using 
his name as a mere convenience on which 
to hang our mysticism by a great his- 
toric fact, the career of the Christian 
communion. Our personal religious ex- 
perience is not isolated, nor is it merely 
as one among many contemporaries that 
we possess it. It is a great spiritual 
potency flowing down through the gen- 
erations with increasing momentum 
from the days of Jesus of Nazareth to 
the present. It appears as a redemptive 
moral force making its way into the life 
of the whole of our humanity. This 
marvelous spiritual dynamic cannot be 
explained away or detached from his 
historic personality. Men have found 
no higher expression of their hope for 
the race than these words: “That we 
may be like him.” 

With this in mind, the modern theo- 
logian makes his estimate of Jesus and 
seeks for an adequate expression of it. 
The contrast with the traditional method 
is evident at a glance. The latter 
method was to begin with some defi- 
nition or formal doctrine of his person 
which was traced by the text-proof 
method to the Bible, and then, on the 
basis of it, to seek to arouse in men’s 
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minds the appropriate personal expe- 
rience. Thus, one might say he is the 
Son of God, coeternal with the Father, 
and thence endeavor to feel toward him 
the sense of reverence and mystery that 
such a name denotes. This is the 
method of Catholicism and the Prot- 
estant catechisms. It proceeds from 
outward belief to inward faith, from 
doctrine to experience, from external 
authority to inner life. It seeks con- 
formity with a creed. 

The modern theologian looks at the 
matter oppositely. He seeks first of 
all to bring men to the facts and then 
to enable them to see Jesus with their 
own spiritual eyes and feel him with 
their hearts, without interposing a defini- 
tion between. He knows that theo- 
logical formulas are only symbols and 
not exact determinations of reality. 
Hence if he reveres (as he truly does) 
the creeds of the past, it is only because 
they are monuments to the endeavors 
men made in earlier times to explain and 
further the religious life as they knew it. 
He knows that they are not termini of 
our religious life but only “way-stations”’ 
where men “‘coaled up” in order to pass 
on. We honor the faith of our fathers 
the most when we transcend it. 

It is easy, therefore, to perceive how 
a modern theologian feels when he is 
confronted with the demand that he 
say “Yes” or “No” to some accepted 
doctrine of Jesus Christ. He feels that 
the question implies a perversion of his 
aim as a thinker. He knows that for 
the multitudes whose burdens are al- 
ready too heavy to be borne it tends to 
prostitute the gospel of an infinite love 
to the interest of a blinding and en- 
slaving law. 


How, then, does the modern Christian 
theologian think of Jesus? He thinks of 
him in relation to a practical end, even 
when constructing a theory. Theology 
is no science of abstract truth. It is 
a practical discipline. It is always an 
attempt to answer the question, “What 
must I do to be saved?” When the 
modern theologian concerns himself with 
Jesus Christ he seeks not to retire from 
the highways and fields where men toil 
and strive in order that he may indulge 
in the cultivation of a mystical but 
speechless faith, nor does he seek for 
some ready-made scientific or philo- 
sophic formula into which the Lord may 
be fitted, but he seeks to know what it 
is that causes men to miss the aim of life 
and to discover what there is in Jesus 
Christ to deliver them. He seeks, so to 
say, to bring Jesus and the present world 
face to face, to interpret him to the 
world and to reinterpret the world in 
his presence, to express the meaning of 
his career in terms, not of an ancient 
need, but in terms of the needs of the 
present, to reveal to men a safe working 
basis for life and action, which is another 
way of-saying that he seeks to point 
them to a God in whom they may con- 
fide. In his doctrinal constructions, 
therefore, he seeks to forge new imple- 
ments for the Christian preacher of good 
tidings. If in this he utilizes the scien- 
tific, philosophical, political, or juristic 
forms of thought now current, he does 
so with the aim of showing men 
that their movements on all the great 
highways traveled by the human soul 
will reach the goal when all their 
activities are permeated with the spirit 
Jesus introduced into the life of the 
world. 
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If, then, the modern theologian con- 
fesses, as he must, that in respect to 
Jesus’ relation to them he has no ready- 
made panacea to give out offhandedly 
‘to men, no fixed formulas for thought 
_ and will for the want of which men are 
going astray and missing the secret of 
life, that is because he has a higher esti- 
mate of Jesus than his predecessors. 


He is more truly a man of faith. To 
him the method of approach to Jesus is 
of greater account than the doctrinal 
“conclusions” one may reach. For true 
life is never static but always progressive. 
His attitude is one of humble inquiry 
for something more in Jesus than the 
world has yet seen and of assured trust 
that the quest cannot be in vain. 


GOOD-WILL VERSUS NON-RESISTANCE 


JOHN WRIGHT BUCKHAM, D.D. 
Professor of Christian Theology in Pacific Theological Seminary, Berkeley, California 


How easy it is to praise or damn a movement by labeling it! Professor Buckham 
helps us to see certain differences which we really ought to see. There is a widespread 
difference of opinion as to just what course of action in international affairs is 
thoroughly Christian, but among Christians there should be no question as to the 
determination to be followers of Jesus Christ. If the church can produce the sacrificial 
social-mindedness which he possessed, it can very well trust experts in foreign affairs 
to devise ways in which such an attitude of mind can be expressed. But it is useless 


to talk about peace before we have a peaceable people. 


It is a common blunder—especially 
misleading just now—as well as a deep 
injustice to Christianity, to confuse its 
virile spirit with non-resistance. Neither 
Jesus nor his apostles taught any such 
weak and spineless doctrine. The words 
‘Resist not evil” should be understood 
in the light of those that follow. There 
is all the difference in the world between 
taking a blow upon one cheek and turn- 
ing the other also. To turn the other 
cheek is to turn the tables on the smiter 
and vanquish him by revealing him to 
himself. Turning the other cheek is 
both strategy and victory. Submitting 
to a blow is a negative attitude; turning 


the other cheek is positive. It declares, 
indubitably, a principle and a policy. 
Such conduct disarms an assailant. It 
knocks his weapon from his hand by 
paralyzing it, so to speak. It lets him 
know that you know just what a fool he 
is making of himself and are sorry for 
him. Moreover, it gives him a chance 
to recover his sanity and self-control, 
not by preaching at him, but by chal- 
lenging his better selfhood. 

This conduct is the coolest kind of 
courage as well as the most masterful 
courtesy. It shows that the citadel and 
fortress of one’s selfhood are impreg- 
nable. The man who turns the other 
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cheek virtually says, “Yes, I am willing 
to fight, but I will choose my own field 
and my own weapons; they shall be 
moral; with them I will overcome both 
myself and you.” And thus what 
started in misunderstanding may end 
in understanding; what began in strife 
may end in friendship. 

Jesus is not delivering a series of 
pious extravagances here; he is teaching 
a rational philosophy of life. If the 
attack be legal, instead of physical, the 
same tactics are advised. Give him 
who sues thee at the law for thy coat 
thy cloak also. Ten to one he’ll give 
them both back, but never mind if he 
doesn’t—you will have won the real 
case, and in his heart of hearts he will 
know it. The appeal to his manhood 
may be lost for the time being, but in the 
end it will be felt as a searching flame. 

Is this a counsel for individuals only ? 
If it be right for individuals it must be 
also for nations. There should be no 
“double standard in regard to fighting,” 
to use Professor Stratton’s phrase. 
That is the conclusion to which men are 
slowly but surely coming. Our children 
sometimes see straighter than we do in 
this matter. The five-year-old son of 
a university professor, having been 
shown a picture of a wounded French 
soldier and a wounded German soldier, 
asked how they came to be hurt, and 
upon being told, exclaimed: ‘Why 
don’t they learn to shoot straight, so 
they won’t hit each otherl”’ Is our out- 
worn philosophy of war as good as that ? 

Jesus did not advocate this virile 
spirit and conduct in words only. He 
carried it out straight and clean to the 
end in his own life. It led him to Cal- 
vary, where he seemed to suffer defeat 
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but where he won such a victory as 
has made the cross the accepted symbol 
of moral triumph in all the centuries 
since. 

This spirit of victory through the 
invincible might of love and good-will 
his disciples caught from him. It is 
reflected throughout the New Testa- 
ment. “Be not overcome of evil,’’ cries 
Paul, “but overcome evil with good.” 
There was not much of the tame inaction 
of non-resistance in this ardent soldier 
of the cross! His was a creed rather of 
resistance—tresistance of evil by means 
of the greater power of good. 

Here lies the secret of that most 
amazing conquest in history, the triumph 
of Christianity over the Roman Empire. 
On the one side a few empty-handed 
Christians, on the other a colossal world- 
power bending all its mighty energies to 
crush them. Today the wild beasts, 
the ax, the flame; tomorrow the Em- 
peror a convert and the Roman eagles 
bearing the cross. 

But the temptation of temporal 
power proved too great for the church. 
Then came the tragedy of the alliance 
of church and state; an armed Christen- 
dom; a kingdom of this world; and a 
long succession of “Christian” wars, 
culminating in the Great War. And 
even with this awful scourge bearing the 
truth in upon us with fearful effect we 
Christians will not learn. A few non- 
combatants advocate non-resistance, and 
the majority go on in the world-tradition 
that war is necessary. It is due—is it 
not ?—largely to a tragic failure to un- 
derstand the very nature of our faith, 
its real power and its real method. 

Those who fail to rely upon the 
“whole armor of God” and the sword 
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of the spirit and resort to fortresses and 
guns are the really “timid souls,” who 
put their faith in “reeking tube and 
iron shard” rather than in the moral 
forces which possess the real power. 
The stars in their courses do not fight 
for those who have more faith in their 
equipment than in their cause. 

Christianity is essentially and in- 
vincibly militant; but it is intrinsically 
and irrevocably anti-militaristic. Its 
militancy is of the spirit. Its “ancient 
foe” is evil in all its forms, including 
war. Evil it is bound to resist and will 
resist until it either overcomes or is 
overcome. There is no truce with the 
real Adam Zad, whether it take the 
form of Venus or Mars. The Christian 
spirit is well expressed in the title of 
Dr. Gulick’s recent book, The Fight 
for Peace. That is the real battle—to 
overcome the carnal mind by the mind 
of the spirit. This conquest calls for 
a courage beside which physical courage, 
fine as it is, pales. 

“The terrible meek ””—it is an arrest- 
ing phrase, full of prophetic significance. 
The meek are terrible when they wake to 
the might of meekness, and go forth, not 
as cowed and hopeless non-resistants, 
but erect and irresistible, an army of 
righteousness “fair as the sun, glo- 
rious as the moon, and terrible as an 
army with banners,” armed only with the 
invincible weapons of justice and love. 


A certain beloved but belligerent 
American has warned the pacificists 
against their pacifism, lest they 
“Chinafy” America. It is a most un- 
fortunate and ill-chosen example, as a 
well-known clergyman has pointed out. 
Where now are the empires of war— 
Assyria, Babylon, Troy, Carthage, Rome, 
Napoleonic France? China has out- 
lived them all and bids fair to outlive 
any other empire based on force. Not 
that China is the best example of a 
kingdom of peace. The kingdom of true 
peace, the republic of the Spirit, is yet 
to come. 

Is it not time that the nations at 
war had done with talking of “‘crushing”’ 
each other? The only way really to 
crush any high-spirited nation is to 
crush her with a power that upraises 
too—the spirit of Christ. Let such a 
people once begin to see how they have 
wronged God, humanity, and them- 
selves by the resort to war, and the 
spirit of hatred and conquest will fall 
dead within them, revealed in its true 
character by the light of conscience and 
reason and smitten by the divine hand 
of love. 

This is the hour for the church to 
hold fast and herald far the divinely 
wise, courageous, and victorious creed 
of her Lord—not “non-resistance,”” but 


the overcoming might of love and good- 
will. 
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CURRENT OPINION 


The Problem of the Church’s 
Function 

Writing in the Advance of November 11, 
1915, Rev. Ozora S. Davis, D.D., president 
of the Chicago Theological Seminary, dis- 
cusses a recent editorial in the Ladies’ Home 
Journal announcing a series of constructive 
articles on the church, and presents some 
timely thoughts on the subject of the 
church’s function. The editorial in ques- 
tion has suggested that the church must 
choose whether it will devote itself to 
spiritual work or to social service if it is to 
maintain its authority. But Dr. Davis 
points out that the problem before the 
church is not the doing of the one thing to 
the exclusion of the other, but the doing of 
both, with the right emphasis laid upon 
each. ‘Public worship, preaching, and 
the cure of souls is the supreme but not the 
sole business of the church. Philanthropic 
and social service is also an integral part 
of the large function that the living church 


is to discharge in the community. Neither. 


must be given up; both must be done; 
but the right relation must be maintained 
and defined between the two.” 

The paramount function of the church 
is to meet the needs of the souls of men as 
they seek to know the truth about God and 
goodness, as they crave comfort and help 
in their sorrows and disappointments, as 
they yearn for inspiration in their daily life. 
There is no other source to which men can 
go for aid. But it is cruel to give a man 
a vision of a better life and then send him 
back to the same old surroundings. The 
church is also concerned with the task of 
changing the environment of the “saved” 
individual. In the words of Professor 
Graham Taylor, “Conditions need to be 
evangelized so as to become at least com- 
patible with and not destructive of the 
Christian ideals and standards of life.” 


This means simply an enlargement of the 
scope of the church’s motives, not a change 
of its purpose. The burden of the world 
becomes a part of the burden of souls. The 
problem is one of balance and control. 


The Sovereignty of Service 


“The present is a time when the world is 
beginning to realize, somewhat vaguely 
perhaps and dimly and with a kind of sub- 
conscious sense, the value and need of 
religion, not only in the smaller sphere of 
private aim and effort, but also in the larger 
sphere of all social relations and all human 
interests.” Such is the introductory state- 
ment of Bishop David H. Greer, D.D., 
in the recent convention address published 
in the Living Church of November 13, 1915. 

The organized force which has been 
working hitherto in the world’s life is not a 
will to service but a will to power. The 
pragmatic verdict is, however, that having 
been tried out, it has been found not to 
work. Instead of making for order, har- 
mony, and peace, it has made for confusion, 
discord, strife, and war, both national and 
social. But another kind of will has come 
into the world; not a will to power, but a 
will to service. It came with Jesus Christ; 
and when, on the night of his betrayal, 
he girded himself with a towel and began 
to wash the disciples’ feet, he taught by 
that vivid example that the church’s sover- 
eignty in the world is the sovereignty of 
service. Time and again in the history of 
Christendom this ideal has been expressed in 
some of the best and noblest types of char- 
acter and life; it has been seen too in the 
church’s ministrations to human need and 
lack and suffering and want. And yet the 
church must give something more than an 
ambulance service to the modern life of 
the world, splendid as is that form of 
service; it must make the whole structural 
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fabric of our modern life to rest and stand on 
God as its only sure foundation, its only 
safe and sure and permanent support. And 
by God the writer means Jesus Christ, for 
he does not know any other God. The 
God of nature, the cosmic God, is too great 
to be understood by man. But we can 
understand him through the Word of God, 
that is, Jesus Christ. “And the supreme 
need of the hour which it is the business of 
the church to meet is to try to put that 
Word of God for this world, that service 
Word of God, into this world’s life, and 
so to give its true moral worth and value, 
its moral progress to it, its human progress 
to i.” 

The writer then mentions three ways 
in which his church is serving the public 
good: the nation-wide preaching mission, 
which he describes as a consciously concerted 
and co-operative movement to preach 
Jesus Christ as the Way, the Truth, and the 
Life, to individuals and to the nation; the 
new penology, which aims to conserve and 
to utilize the waste of human life that has 
hitherto been cast away as refuse; and the 
temperance movement, which is a social- 
service question, affecting not only the wel- 
fare of the individual but the welfare of 
society. He pleads specially for a volun- 
tary total abstinence from alcoholic liquors. 
“Now is the day as never before for the 
Christian church and every branch of the 
Christian church, with enmity toward 
none and charity for all, to address itself to 
the task of trying to establish in the life of 
the modern world the sovereignty of Him 
who came to help and save the world by 
His service to it.” 


The Ethics of Competition 


The individualists and the socialists 
constitute two schools of thought in their 
attitude toward competition, writes F. A. 
Leitch, D.D., in an article contributed to 
the Methodist Review of September-October, 
1915. The former tell us that civilization 


depends for its stability upon the premise 
“sacredness of property,” and that all 
aggressive human activity has as a supreme 
motive the economic incentive for gain; 
self-interest is the key to progress. The 
latter deny that the supreme incentive for 
life and progress is the economic incentive 
for gain; they maintain that a civilization 
built upon this doctrine and practice cannot 
stand, and never has stood, the strain of 
experience; the race makes its permanent 
gains through the altruistic, social attitude. 

The writer then proceeds to discuss 
the two theories. The ethics of competition 
finds its center and circumference in the 
dual nature of man. The physical, animal 
side of man is individual and self-centered. 
The primitive savage works for himself; 
competition is for him a fight for physical 
existence; ethics represents to him an 
unknown factor. As civilization advances, 
however, and a social organism is developed, 
the individual, self-centered element declines 
and the ethical develops. “Sense” with 
its cry of “me and mine” gives way to 
“ethics” with its altruism of “thee and 
thine.” Competition, like all other social 
activities, is a growth of social organism. It 
has reached its highest development in 
our modern industrial system whereby the 
members of society have become wonder- 
fully interdependent. Vast combinations 
have arisen to eliminate competition in the 
interests of public welfare, but too often 
these have developed into monopolies which 
are selfish and individualistic in the highest 
degree. Now it is a fundamental prin- 
ciple of all civil procedures that the public 
welfare is the supreme law. The ethics of 
competition must then represent the ethics 
or fundamental principle of social salvation. 
Man must lose his individual, self-centered 
life in the larger social life. After all, the 
supreme mission of business is not to make 
money but to make manhood. Human 
necessities, such as food, clothing, shelter, 
create commerce, and through commerce 
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men are brought together, relationships are 
established, and through these man finds 
his larger, richer, and fuller life. And so 
the ethics of competition resolves itself into 
a fundamental moral question. Business 
is not primarily a mercenary struggle for 
economic supremacy, but rather a sacrament 
of service that aims to save life and redeem 
the world from the tyranny of social 
injustice, social inequality, and godless 
selfishness that has written its history in 
the blood and anguish of an oppressed 
humanity. 


The Epistles of the Captivity: Where 
Were They Written? 


That the recent theory which attempts 
to establish Ephesus as the place where the 
so-called “Epistles of the Captivity” 
were written is by no means as fanciful as 
may appear at first sight is the contention 
of Rev. Maurice Jones, D.D., in an article 
in the London Expositor for October, 1915. 
Until recently criticism as a whole was 
gradually crystallizing in favor of the 
Roman imprisonment being the factor 
which governed the composition of these 
letters, although the claims of Caesarea as 
the place where the Colossian-Ephesian- 
Philemon group was written have had 
strong advocates. But the writer sees 
little to support the Caesarean theory, and 
accordingly accepts the alternative, ‘Rome 
or Ephesus.” 

The argument in favor of an Ephesian 
imprisonment is supported by the New 
Testament writings as found in the Book of 
Acts, in First and Second Corinthians, and 
in Romans, chap. 16. This is supplemented 
by a threefold external tradition: (1) there 
still exists at Ephesus a Greek tower called 
St. Paul’s Prison; (2) an account of St. 
Paul’s imprisonment is contained in the 
“Acts of Paul and Thekla,” a document 
regarded by Ramsay as generally trust- 
worthy in its historical details; (3) the 
theory is confirmed by the Monarchian 


Prologues, short introductions to the 
Pauline Epistles published in some versions 
of the Vulgate. The writer concludes after 
discussing this evidence at some length that 
the balance of probabilities is decidedly 
against any imprisonment at Ephesus of 
the length and importance demanded by 
the implications of the “Epistles of the 
Captivity,” although it is quite possible 
that the apostle may have been subjected 
to a confinement of some kind there. 

But granting an Ephesian imprisonment, 
which of the “Epistles of the Captivity” 
were written there? The difficulties in the 
way are too great to permit of a convincing 
argument in favor of placing the composi- 
tion of the Colossian-Ephesian-Philemon 
group at Ephesus, but the case in favor 
of the Epistle to the Philippians stands on a 
much sounder footing, and the arguments 
are telling almost to the point of conviction. 
A summary of the arguments of the German 
scholar, Professor M. Albertz, is then given 
and discussed. Several serious objections 
are raised against this theory: (1) the argu- 
ment based on style (which is one of 
Albertz’ strongest points) is not convincing; 
(2) there is no reference in the Epistle to 
the “collection for the saints,’”’ an omission 
which is unthinkable, in view of the extent 
to which the apostle’s mind was bent upon 
this matter at the time when, according to 
this theory, the Epistle was written; (3) the 
tone of joy and gratitude apparent in the 
Epistle to the Philippians stands 1n striking 
contrast to the attitude reflected in the 
other Epistles with which this theory would 
bring it into close touch; (4) the situation 
suits Rome better than Ephesus. The 
conclusion is that “the theory depends 
upon so many conjectures and suppositions 
which in the case of the Roman theory are 
certainties that, in spite of Albertz’ splendid 
advocacy, I can see no sound reason for 
abandoning the position generally held 
that the Epistle was written during St. 
Paul’s Roman captivity.” 
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The Fellowship of Reconciliation 

Henry T. Hodgkin writes in Present Day 
Papers for November, 1915, of a new move- 
ment which took shape in England at the 
beginning of the present year to draw 
together persons in various religious bodies 
who believe that war is contrary to Chris- 
tianity. It began by the coming together 
of a group of personal friends who felt 
impelled to go forward and call others of 
like mind. They had no intention at first of 
forming a new society; they only felt that 
they were moved of God to take one step, 
and so, step by step, they went forward, 
calling together at the end of last year about 
one hundred and thirty persons, who met 
at Cambridge. It seemed to them that 
there was laid upon them as followers 
of Christ the burden of proclaiming without 
flinching a loyalty to Christ and humanity 
which dare not surrender the highest ideals 
for the human race by using ostensibly for 
their furtherance a method which in its 
essence denies and destroys them. A com- 
mittee appointed at this conference con- 
tinued for some months to meet every week 
for a whole day of prayer, and as a result 
the Fellowship of Reconciliation was formed, 
largely through personal touch of one to 
afiother, until a group of from three to four 
thousand are now united for the furtherance 
of these ideals. A second conference was 
held in July and was followed by a cam- 
paign in which many members went about 
the country preaching, not simply the 
message of peace, but what they conceived 
to be the gospel of Jesus Christ. 

The members of the Fellowship believe 
that the participation in war is under all 
circumstances forbidden to them as Chris- 
tians, but they also protest against many 
things in the national life which seem to 
them contrary to the teaching of Christ. 
Further, they believe in the principle that 
evil can be overcome by the power of love, 
and that it is the duty and privilege of 
Christian men and women so to yield their 


lives to the love of God that they become 
dynamic for the overcoming of evil wherever 
they may meet it. Thus they oppose the 
stand of the great majority of people who 
believe that war was the least evil in the 
crisis that faced the nation in the summer 
of 1914. They maintain that for the Chris- 
tian there is no necessary evil, but that 
he is called, not only to believe in the ulti- 
mate ideal of good, but to set himself here 
and now to practice that ideal, even though 
the ideal cannot be understood and those 
who practice it are in danger of apparently 
irretrievable disaster. They believe that 
the upward movement of mankind is to be 
achieved, not by a carefully worked out 
adjustment between the ideal and the 
immediately practicable, but by the dynamic 
influence of perhaps the very few who 
yield themselves wholly to the demands 
of the ideal. They recall the promise of 
the Master, “Fear not, little flock, it is 
your Father’s good pleasure to give you the 
Kingdom.” They believe that the future 
rests, not with the big battalions, but with 
the little flock. 


Tendencies in Christology 


The modern reaction against the Chris- 
tology of the ancient church, as definitively 
formulated at Chalcedon, has been inspired 
by two principle motives, writes Rev. J. K. 
Mozley, of Cambridge, in an article in the 
Church Quarterly Review for October, 1915. 
The first of these was the desire for a doc- 
trine which should adequately and not 
simply formally express the truth, written 
large over the Synoptic picture, that, what- 
ever else the history of Jesus was, he was 
man—more than that, a@ man, an indi- 
vidual. The second motive was the sense of 
the impossibility on every ground, historical, 
psychological, and religious, of conceiving 
of such a demarkation of the divine and 
the human in the person of Christ that 
two natures, involving two different sets 
of experiences, two different states of 
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consciousness, and two wills, existed side by 
side in one subject of them all. 

The Chalcedonian definition stated and 
implied that the Son of God, true God, the 
second person of the holy Trinity, was 
incarnate in this sense, that he united 
himself with human nature, taking to him- 
self, not through some heavenly creation, 
but from the moment of conception in the 
womb of Mary, a human body and soul. 
Of that human nature, as of his own eternal 
divine nature, he was always the subject. 
As a person, he was neither human nor 
divine-human, but simply divine. This 
doctrine is supported in the Gospels by a 
fivefold proof: the whole of the Fourth 
Gospel which assumes that Christ is God in 
the fullest sense; the witness of Christ’s 
power as seen in his miracles; the witness 
of his supernatural knowledge; the witness 
of his self-consciousness of a special relation 
with the Father; and the witness of his 
sinlessness. Modernism, however, tends 
to minimize these arguments and in the 
opinion of the writer the speculations and 
restatements which have been put forward 
recently in England, dating from and includ- 
ing Dr. Sanday’s irenic book on Christologies 
Ancient and Modern (1909), may prove 
less and less compatible with the substance 
of the old confession of Christ’s deity. Dr. 
Sanday suggested a new method of con- 
ceiving the relationship of Deity and 
humanity in the one Christ by availing 
himself of one of the most modern of 
psychological ideas, that of the subliminal 
consciousness. The line of demarkation is 
said to be horizontal rather than vertical. 
It is suggested that the subliminal con- 


‘sciousness is the proper locus of the incar- 


nate Lord’s divinity, and that from time to 
time, on occasions and under conditions 
observable in the gospel history, there 
passed thence into his mind uprushes of a 
deeper self-consciousness than any that 
formed the normal content of that mind. 
This theory immediately provoked dis- 


cussion and criticism, but in the light of 
later events it seems to mark the beginning 
of an epoch for theology in England. 
Alongside of, and often in close connection 
with, these efforts to find new and more 
valid categories for Christology there has 
gone a treatment of the Gospels, the result 
of which has been to reduce the full force 
of those momenta in the records which have 
been long regarded as providing firm sup- 
ports for the doctrine of Christ’s deity. 
The writer confesses that he cannot range 
himself with those who minimize the 
danger which awaits the substance, and not 
simply the form, of the old Christology 
from the modern method of handling the 


Gospels. 
The Message of Daniel for Our Time 


In the International Journal of Apocrypha 
of July, Dr. W. E. Orchard writes on “The 
Significance of Jewish Apocalypse.” Any 
reader of the Bible is conscious of a great 
gap between the Old and New Testaments, 
not only in the absence of all history of the 
Jewish people from the time of Ezra and 
Nehemiah until the birth of Christ, but also 
in the development of doctrine. It is 
indeed necessary to read round the Bible as 
well as in it and particularly to know some- 
thing of the vast literature produced by the 
Jews at this period which saw the forma- 
tion of Judaism. The Apocrypha are some 
of these books which were received by 
the Alexandrian Jews but excluded by 
the Palestinian Jews. On the whole, the 
Apocrypha witness to the Hellenizing of 
Jewish thought and to a certain extent 
prepare us for an understanding of the more 
speculative elements in our New Testament, 
represented especially by the Fourth Gospel, 
the Epistles of Paul, and the Epistle to the 
Hebrews. There is another class of books 
belonging to that period even less gen- 
erally known: they are called sometimes 
pseudepigrapha and sometimes apocalypses. 
They are called pseudepigrapha because they 
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bear an assumed name, as do indeed many of 
the writings of the Old Testament. They 
were called apocalypses because they claimed 
tohave been given byspecial revelation to the 
author and purposed to set forth the hidden 
meaning of current events and their immedi- 
ate development. The Old Testament con- 
tains one definitely apocalyptic book—the 
Book of Daniel, which was written about 
370 years before the date it assumes. The 
book has an abiding value much greater 
than the story of the dramatic adventures of 
Daniel and his compatriots in Babylon; it 
passes judgment upon the world-empires 
of the time and condemns them in their 
methods of conquest. The author believes 
that the gospel of the mailed fist is not to 
drown the preaching of the tidings of a spirit- 
ual kingdom, whose symbol is not a cruel 
and rapacious creature, but a man, a perfect 
man in the image of God. The fulfilment 
is far enough today, but we feel strongly at 
this critical time in the history of the world 
that the vision of Daniel is the only one 
that contains any hope for us. 


A Pioneer in New Testament 
Criticism 


The Bibliotheca Sacra for October, 1915, 
contains a paper by Professor E. S. Bu- 
chanan on “A New Bible Text from Spain.” 
Mr. Buchanan has specialized for many 
years in the study of Old Latin versions of 
the New Testament and has reached striking 
conclusions. The Vulgate would be the 
local Roman form which New Testament 
writings came to assume at the close of the 
fourth century. At the time when Jerome 
began his work there was no uniformity 
among Latin translations of the Scriptures: 
through him and his patron Damasus, 
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bishop of Rome, an Alexandrian type of 
text has come to prevail in our Bible. This 
text has been in modern times “canonized”’ 
(in the words of Mr. Buchanan) by Tischen- 
dorf and Hort (Mr. Buchanan does not 
mention von Soden’s unsuccessful venture). 
Was Jerome’s Greek text the original Greek ? 
Alexandria was a nursery for heresies ever 
since the second century and we may suspect 
that it is the home of the earliest and most 
serious corruptions of the New Testament. 
Mr. Buchanan’s remarkable theory is that 
the influence of the authorized Vulgate was 
not likely to be felt so strongly in localities 
removed from Rome, and that even late 
Latin manuscripts of Spain and Ireland 
would probably preserve ancient readings 
of the Old Latin Versions. Indeed, in many 
cases the Old Latin text has been erased and 
corrected to make it conform to the Vulgate. 
Mr. Buchanan’s conclusion is that much 
remains to be done in the field of textual 
research; we are not able to establish today 
the exact letter of Scripture. “Textual 
discoveries have set us free from slavery to 
the letter that killeth, and made us ready 
(let us hope) for a stricter obedience in the 
future to the life-giving Spirit.” Mr. 
Buchanan’s article strikes a new note in the 
Bibliotheca Sacra. It is very probable that 
several of its readers will appreciate his 
article and feel like Uzza when he put forth 
his hand to hold theark of the Lord (I Chron., 
13:9). Given a few more men among con- 
servative scholars taking Mr. Buchanan’s 
attitude and we shall feel that we under- 
stand each other better. The sooner readers 
of the Bibliotheca Sacra and (let us say) the 
Biblical World realize that the letter killeth 
but the spirit of Christ giveth life, the better 
it will be for American Christianity. 
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The Proposed Evangelical Unity 
in the Philippines 

Henry Weston Munger, writing in the 
Standard, November 20, tells us that the 
Baptists are face to face with the question 
whether or not they will merge their mission 
forces in the Philippines with those of other 
evangelical denominations. Thus far the 
Baptist mission has never officially approved 
or disapproved of the effort which has been 
put forth. It is probable that some action 
will be taken on the question at the con- 
ference which is to convene in December. 


Peru Legalizes Protestant Worship 


The constitution of Peru contains the 
following provision: ‘The nation professes 
the Roman Catholic apostolic religion, and 
the state protects it, and does not permit 
the exercise of any other.” Recently an 
amendment abolishing this restriction has 
been passed by a large majority in the Peru- 
vian Congress. So states the Northwestern 
Christian Advocate for December. It ap- 
pears that high officials offered stubborn 
opposition to the amendment and the priests 
fought it with desperation. It is reported 
that when the clerk was reading the bill 
preliminary to the vote of its final passage, 
a priest who was a member of the House of 
Deputies leaped from his place and rushing 
to the platform snatched the bill from the 
hands of the reader and tore it into shreds. 


Is Bulgaria to Become a Roman 
Catholic Country? 

After the war will Bulgaria pass from the 
orthodox Greek church to the Roman 
Catholic church? Such is the opinon which 
the American Lutheran Survey for Decem- 
ber gives forth on the authority of the 
Mattino of Naples. Apparently this is an 
old dream of King Ferdinand which will 
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not be resisted by the heads of the Bulgarian 
church, providing the Pope is willing to 
recognize the orthodox Bulgar prelates. 
While it is generally believed that the na- 
tional faith of Bulgaria is that of the ortho- 
dox Greek church, the actual situation 
occupied by the Bulgarian church is some- 
what unique, for in 1870, in consequence of 
its demand for an acceptance of religious 
autonomy, the Bulgarian church was de- 
clared by the Patriarch of Constantinople 
to be outside of the Orthodox Communion. 
The Bulgarian church numbers among its 
adherents by far the major portion of the 
people—about 80 per cent of the entire 
population—and 17.2 per cent of the re- 
maining portion is Mohammedan. 


The Armenian Atrocities 


The Asiatic Review offers to its readers, 
under the name of A. S. Safrastian, what 
appears to be an able and informing dis- 
cussion of the existing situation in Armenia. 
When summing up the information which he 
gives and which he asserts has been derived 
from various and reliable sources the writer 


says: 


It would not be wide of the mark to state 
that about 100,000 Armenians have already been 
massacred since last April; perhaps some 50,000 
women and children have been converted to 
Islam and made to “marry”’ Turks; and about 
800,000 have been deported from their homes 
into Mesopotamia and Asia Minor. The pro- 
cess of deportation is one of the most cruel and 
diabolical devices the Turks have ever invented; 
families are broken up in such a manner as to 
destroy them altogether, and make their reunion 
an impossibility. The hardships of long 
marches through waterless deserts, and the 
suffering of the weak and sick, are so terrible 
that scarcely one-third of these wretched people 
ever reach their destination. 
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When Mr. Safrastian turns his attention 
to the nations responsible for this “mur- 
derous work, which will stand unparalleled 
in the history of humanity,”’ he thinks that, 
when one bears in mind the traditional 
Turkish policy of massacres of subject- 
christians, and the opportunity offered the 
Turks by the European war for achieving 
their object, one half of the problem seems 
clear to understanding. But, in addition 
to assigning half of the responsibility to the 
Turks, he thinks the Germans bear a share 
in the responsibility. 


Strain of Mission Boards in Canada 


From Canada there comes news of the 
herculean efforts that are being put forth by 
the various denominational mission boards 
to maintain the work which they have under 
way. Somewhat of the struggle brought 
to these boards by the European war is 
evidenced in the manifesto issued by Dr. 
M’Gilvray, moderator of the General 
Assembly, which calls upon the Presby- 
terians of Canada for increased effort. We 
quote from the manifesto: “Owing to the 
business disturbance caused by the war the 
Home Mission Board fund had a deficit of 
$137,631. In consequence no less than 35 
Canadian mission fields were dropped or 
ceded to other denominations and 100 mis- 
sion fields left vacant.” 


Chinese Missions and Practical 
Sociology 


Karl Remer, writing in the Chinese 
Record for September, which is published in 
Shanghai, urges the necessity of com- 
bining practical sociology with the Chinese 
missions. The actual social situation which 
confronts the missionary in China, he thinks, 
calls for practical application of “love to 
man” as well as “love to God.” China is 
still hesitating to move from the margin 
which separates the new from the old, and 
Mr. Remer gives three reasons why the 


missionary should feel under obligation to 
make some practical social contribution. 
First, the missionary’s economic inde- 
pendence of Chinese social conditions puts 
him in a position where he need not fear the 
disarrangement which inevitably accom- 
panies change in the social order. Secondly, 
the foreigner has introduced the western 
methods which are responsible for many 
of the social problems of China. Thirdly, 
the people of the West have already faced 
similar problems and have attempted 
solutions. The writer thinks, also, that it 
is the duty of a Christian, wherever he may 
be, both to study and to act when he is 
faced by social problems, and this principle 
applied to the Chinese missionary means 
that he should take an active interest in the 
social problems of China. Mr. Remer 
insists that there is “need of a restatement 
of 1915, and in terms of China, of the word 


progressive,” and he complains of the general _ 


failure to give definite content to the words 
“morality,” “education,” “perseverance 
and moderation,” and “cheerful optimism,” 
all of which are pushed forward as remedies 
for the ills of China. To “Kohtow” 
before an obstruction, he says, is easy 
for the mentally lazy. The missionary 
ought to be able to discern the prime eco- 
nomic need of China, which is increased 
efficiency in production, and not distribu- 
tion. He elucidates this contention by 
showing that the growth of modern indus- 
trial establishments in China is slow. In 
1914 the list of modern manufacturing 
establishments known to be in operation 
numbered about 600, while in the United 
States in 1909 they numbered 268,491 and 
were increasing at the rate of 10,000 per 
year. In Japan during 1908-12 the number 
of power-driven cotton spindles increased 
by 849,000, while in China the total num- 
ber today is 870,000, though the first mill 
was built in 1895. Thus it becomes evi- 
dent that the prime economic need of China 
is increased efficiency in production, and to 
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meet this need China must have efficient 
leaders, but, not less, efficient workmen 
who are decently fed, housed, and clothed, 
regulation of the custom of child labor, and 
accumulation of capital. In order to re- 
spond to these practical social problems 


Mr. Remer urges that the Christian mis- 
sionary dispense with child labor in the 
erection and maintenance of missions; 
also, that an effective system of following up 
work in connection with the mission hos- 
pitals be introduced. 


RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


Professional Workers in Religious 
Education 


At the convention held at New Haven in 
March, 1914, the council of Religious Edu- 
cation resolved to investigate the training 
and supply of professional workers in reli- 
gious education. The committee was com- 
posed of the following members: Professor 
T. G. Soares, Rev. W. H. Boocock, Pro- 
fessor G. A. Coe, Secretary H. F. Cope, 
Rev. B. S. Winchester. This committee 
rendered its report at Buffalo a year later. 
The October number of Religious Education 
contains a detailed and instructive account 
of this investigation. According to this 
account the report of the committee is 
composed of two parts: first, a set of 
surveys of particular fields; secondly, the 
conclusions reached by the committee 
in the light of these surveys. These 
conclusions ought to command interest 
because they purport to be based on 
the findings of the survey conducted by 
specialists. Some of the conclusions are 
as follows: 

1. A new profession is springing up. 
Statistics show that there are now 1,552 
specialized workers in religious education, 
including teachers of religious education in 
theological seminaries, Y.M.C.A. Boy De- 
partment secretaries, Sunday-school sec- 
retaries, and directors of religious education 
employed by denominations. 

2. Adequate preparation is rare. Only 
one-third of the teachers in religious edu- 
cation lay claim to any specific preparatory 
training. Hence the task which confronts 
religious educators is a reconstruction in 


which scientific insight and training have 
an essential part, for the standards of reli- 
gious education must not be below the best 
that general educational science and practice 
have achieved. 

3. Lack of professional standards and of 
professional training results in enormous 
waste of money and of humanenergy. This 
comes about by the continued construction 
of antiquated types oi buildings, by ill- 
advised expenditures on equipment and 
supplies, through lack of wise direction in 
the training of voluntary workers. And it 
seems apparent that the devoted services 
of 2,000,000 laymen is doomed to be fruit- 
less, or at best to inferior fruitage, because 
knowledge that already exists has not been 
utilized. Hence the need for professional 
leadership is obvious. 

4. The proposed standards for the train- 
ing of professional workers are: (1) Teach- 
ers of particular groups of children and youth 
should have a high-school education with 
one year’s special training in addition. 
(2) Instructors of teachers of religious edu- 
cation should have a genuine scientific 
grounding in both the theory and the prac- 
tice of religious education, and the univer- 
sity degree desired is M.A. (3) Teachers 
of religious education in colleges, universi- 
ties, and theological seminaries should have 
a thorough scientific training which reaches 
from psychology of religion beyond the 
results of biblical scholarship to familiarity 
with modern social problems and contem- 
porary church life; the university degree 
desirable is Ph.D. (4) The denominational 
board of education should establish a board 
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of registry and information concerning both 
candidates and positions. 

5. Practical measures for improving the 
training and increasing the supply of pro- 
fessional workers center around the desire, 
first, to provide men who have been ade- 
quately trained before appointment; sec- 
ondly, to provide means of growth which 
will be adapted to workers who are actually 
employed. Some suggestions offered are: 
increase in number of summer courses in 
religious education, migrating exhibit, li- 
brary and exhibit course, migrating pro- 
fessors of religious education who will serve 
theological seminaries and colleges that 
cannot at present afford instructors of their 
own, systematic methods for turning atten- 
tion of students to the opportunities of the 
specialist in religious education. 

In reviewing this report we would call 
attention to the rapid development of 
courses intended to fit men and women for 
efficiency in this new field of religious work. 
Theological seminaries are adding new pro- 
fessorships and those in connection with 
universities have arrangements by which 
their own teaching is supplemented by 
courses given in the university departments, 
particularly by education and psychology. 


Some Knowledge of Religion Neces- 
sary for Broad Education 


E. M. Poteat, writing in Record of Chris- 
tian Work (November), draws attention to 
the “widespread concern about religious 
education.”’ He informs his readers that 
“the president of a great Middle State 
university” is much concerned about the 
lack of religious education in many of the 
educational institutions, and implores the 
churches to give definite and effective aid 
so as to fill up this breach in education. 
The writer cites the instance of Furman 
University, a Baptist college at Greenville, 
South Carolina, which has a student body 
numbering about 300, where it was an- 
nounced three years ago that a “chair of 


Christianity” had been founded and the 
subject put on the list of required courses 
for all degrees. We gather from what 
President Poteat says that the authorities 
of the institution are well satisfied with the 
results of their innovation, and at the same 
time feel they are not violating the religious 
liberty of the student by requiring him to 
learn the basic principles of Christianity 
any more than they are violating the 
rational liberty of the student by requiring 
him to learn the principles of logic. Accord- 
ingly, Furman University frankly says to 
prospective students: 

If you object to a course in Christianity go 
elsewhere. For our part, we are unwilling to 
give our degrees to students who have not had 
special instruction in the origin, the documents, 
and history of the Christian religion. 


Some Suggestions Respecting Re- 
ligious Education 


Henry F. Cope has a timely bit of advice 
in Religious Education for persons who may 
be interested in the future well-being of 
religious education. He tells his readers 
that at the present time there are 127 men 
and women whose entire time is devoted to 
the direction of the educational activities 
in the churches. According to his figures, 
32 belong to the Congregationalists, 22 to 
the Baptists, 17 to the Unitarians, 16 
to the Presbyterians, and the remainder 
are divided among other denominations. 
Among these directors of religious education 
the greater number are college graduates, 
and some have had considerable specialized 
professional training. No standards, how- 
ever, have been established by the churches, 
so that, while there seems to be no deficiency 
in members to fill the positions that have 
been made, Dr. Cope thinks it is fair to say 
that there would be a considerable sifting 
if a standard were fixed upon and adequate 
attention given to the qualifications of the 
directors. There are two points in Dr. 
Cope’s advice which ought to arouse some 
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thought: first, that the churches should 
see to it that directors in religious education 
should do a reasonable amount of study, so 
as to keep abreast of new environments; 
secondly, that college professors, churches, 
and directors should endeavor to make the 
position of the religious educator of such 
kind that the right kind of young men and 
women will be attracted. 

We would add three other suggestions: 
first, that the directors of religion be not 
regarded as jack-of-all-trades in a church; 
secondly, that they be paid a living salary; 
and thirdly, that they be given sympa- 
thetic support by deacons and other church 
officials. 


Gary Plan for Teaching Religion 
This novel school system which has 
taken its name from the new industrial city 
of Gary, Indiana, where it was first adopted, 
is recommending itself in some quarters 


as a practical solution for the problem of 
religious education. The plan which per- 
mits of religious education in connection 
with the public schools is this: A time 
during each school day is devoted to reli- 
gious instruction, and for that hour the 
pupils are divided into groups according 
to the religious preferences of their parents. 
Then each group is sent to its own church 
or parish house, as the case may be, to be 
taught religion by priests, pastors, or 
teachers who are there. Though the 
pupils spend the period of time at the 
churches which their respective parents 
prefer, it is definitely made plain that they 
are still under the supervision of the school. 

In New York the Gary Plan is being 
tried in several district schools, and there 
a new contribution is being made: the 
religious classes incident to it are being 
provided for by the prompt co-operation 
of an interdenominational committee. 


CHURCH EFFICIENCY 


The Golumbus Rural Church 

Conference 

The most significant rural church con- 
ference which has yet been held in America 
was held in Columbus, Ohio, December 
8-10. The conference was significant be- 
cause it was representative. It was held 
under the Rural Life Commission of the 
Federal Council of Churches of Christ of 
America and therefore represented the 
denominations co-operating through that 
organization. It was significant because 
of the representative men who gathered 
there to take part in its deliberations; men 
like Kenyon L. Butterfield, of the Massa- 
chusetts Agricultural College; William O. 
Thompson, of Ohio State College; Henry 
Wallace, of Wallace’s Farmer; Gifford 
Pinchot; and President Woodrow Wilson 
would have guaranteed the quality of any 
conference. Again, the conference was sig- 
nificant because of the large attendance 


from widely distributed areas. Thirty-four 
states were represented, the southern dele- 
gates being especially in evidence. The one 
man to whom, above all others, the con- 
ference owed its success was Gifford Pinchot, 
who was the chairman of the Federal Coun- 
cil’s Rural Life Commission. 

The most important report of the confer- 
ence was made by the Committee on the 
Function, Policy, and Program of the 
Country Church. This report was made by 
the following committee: Kenyon L. Butter- 
field, chairman; Miss Jessie Field, Charles 
O. Gill, Albert E. Roberts, Henry Wallace. 
In this report the committee sought to 
sound the slogans of the new rural Protes- 
tantism. 

The first declaration of the committee has 
to do with the primacy of religion in all rural 
reconstruction. The second slogan declares 
that all successful effort must be based on 
accurate knowledge. Through careful sur- 
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veys the rural community must take stock 
of its resources, its failures, and its oppor- 
tunities. As another slogan, it was declared 
that rural preaching and worship must be in 
the language of the farmer. 

Rural churches must minister to all the 
people. If they are to survive, they must 
not become the exclusive property of the 
landowners and the well-to-do. The tenant- 
farmer must not be divorced from the church. 
The hired man must not be outside the inter- 
est of the rural minister. The rural churches 
must learn how to co-operate with each 
other, and in this they must have the assist- 
ance of the national organizations. In case 
of overlapping, union churches, federated 
churches, the absorption of the weak by the 
strong, was recommended to do away with 
waste and inefficiency. Likewise there 
must be division of labor between the 
church and the other institutions, both fed- 
eral and voluntary, for rural betterment. 

Briefly stated, these are some of the 
slogans with which a co-operating Protes- 
tantism will enter the rural life of the future. 


Pensions for Ministers 


‘Society will give these men their due,” 
observes the Sioux Falls Press, and “Justice 
too long deferred” is the characterization 
of the Chicago Herald when commenting on 
the plans for pensioning retired ministers. 
The Literary Digest for December devotes 
considerable space to a discussion of the 
efforts which are being put forward by the 
various denominations to make adequate 
provision for their ministers. It states that 
in round figures $67,000,000 is required for 
the proper care of retired or disabled min- 
isters and their families. Rev. J. T. B. 
Smith, editor of the Veteran Preacher 
(Methodist Episcopal, Chicago), is quoted 
as giving the average salary of the Protes- 
tant preachers as follows: Unitarian, 
$1,221; Episcopal, $994; Universalist, 
$974; Lutheran, $744; Presbyterian, north, 
$977; Presbyterian, south, $857; Methodist 


Espicopal, $741; Northern Baptist, $681; 
United Brethren, $547; Disciples, $327; 
Southern Baptist, $334; Congregationalist, 
$800. The various denominations are now 
awake to their responsibility to their min- 
isters and this is evidenced by the efforts 
which have been put forward recently. The 
Presbyterian church has now in invested 
resources almost $4,000,000 and is busy 
securing $10,000,000. The Methodist Epis- 
copal church is aiming to raise a $15,000,000 
fund. The Baptist church has just received 
two gifts amounting to $250,000 and plans 
to secure $10,000,000. The Protestant 
Episcopal church has worked out a sys- 
tematic plan for pensioning and requires 
$10,000,00. The Disciples of Christ have 
doubled their receipts and permanent fund 
for ministerial relief in the last two years, 
but require $5,000,000. The Congrega- 
tional churches are endeavoring to raise 
a $2,000,000 fund and are substituting the 
basis of “justice for faithful service” for that 
of “charity for indigence.” 
The Detroit Free Press has this to say: 


The adoption of a pension system would do 
much to attract more young men to the ministry, 
for no matter how strong the spiritual call a 
man feels, he cannot be blamed for hesitating 
to enter a profession so poorly paid, in general, 
that he cannot hope to provide for his old age 
and that of those dependent upon him. The 
soul of the adequately paid preacher, no matter 
how strong his faith, must be strangely per- 
plexed when he contrasts the stately cathedrals 
built in honor of the God he preaches with the 
deprivations he endures in order to spread the 
gospel message. Less magnificent churches 
and better rewards to the humble toilers in 
the field would seem more fitting the spirit of 
Christianity. 

The Episcopal Church and Church 
Union 

Considerable discussion has been called 

forth because on Sunday, October 24, five 


Congregational ministers preached in five 
leading Episcopal churches in New Haven. 
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When the Congregational National Council 
met at New Haven, thirty-seven different 
pulpits, representing six denominations and 
including the Episcopal churches, were 
occupied by delegates to the council. Pre- 
viously the Bishop of Connecticut had 
refused a request to invite the ministers in 
attendance upon the council to occupy 
pulpits of the Episcopal churches in New 
Haven, but he stated that where any rector 
desired to tender such an invitation he 
would construe this opportunity as a 
“special occasion” within the meaning of 
canon 20 and would issue a license upon 
request. 

The Living Church has published the 
letter which Bishop Brewster sent to the 
Congregational Council on unity. This 
letter is of interest because of the expres- 
sion it gives to the Bishop’s views respect- 
ing church union, as may be seen in the 
following extracts: 


I am glad to bear testimony to a very earnest 
desire on the part of the Episcopal church for 
the reunion of christendom..... Our ideal 
of that unity . . . . must embrace the entire 
Christian world, Catholic as well as Protestant. 
.... Let usseek a unity better than the union 
which attempts to ignore differences, or the uni- 
formity which would suppress differences. Let 
us seek a unity, not of compromise for the sake 
of peace, but of comprehension for the sake of 
truth. 


In the same issue of the Living Church, 
November 6, the Roman Catholic side of 
church union is suggested to readers. 
Under the heading “Practical Church 
Union,” it is stated that when the Bishop of 
Birmingham visited the present Catholic 
Bishop of Rouen he saw an Anglican celebra- 
tion of the Holy Communion in the Arch- 
episcopal chapel. The Anglican Bishop 
asked the Roman Catholic prelate whether 
there was any objection to this being done, 
and received the reply, ‘Certainly not. 
.... After all, what does it matter 
whether one celebrates in one vestment and 


another in a different one, if at the root of 
things we are the same? Of course, at the 
root there must be union of belief.” An- 
other example of “ Roman Catholic courtesy 
and broad-mindedness,” cited in the same 
article, is the benediction sent by Cardinal 
Gibbons to Dr. Charles Fiske, of Baltimore, 
on the occasion of the latter’s consecration 
as Bishop of New York. 


The Baptist Denomination 


Frequently persons are heard asking for 
exact figures respecting the Baptist de- 
nomination. The Religious Herald has put 
into the hands of its readers the following 
data: number of Baptists in the World, 
7,096,471; number of Baptists in the 
United States, 6,013,812; estimated num- 
ber of negro Baptists, 2,083,246; number of 
Baptist churches in United States, 52,410; 
number of ordained ministers, 37,371; num- 
ber of baptisms last year, 309,245; value of 
Baptist church property in United States, 
$173,057,287; number of Baptist colleges 
in United States, 100; value of Baptist 
college property, $24,408,737; amount of 
Baptist college endowment, $33,054,839; 
number of students in Baptist colleges, 
37,734; number of Baptist seminaries in 
United States, 14; number of students in 
these seminaries, 1,315; value of seminary 
property and endowment, $7,440,149; num- 
ber of Baptist academies in United States, 
97; number of students in these academies, 
14,674; property and endowment of acade- 
mies, $8,052,124; gifts of United States 
Baptists last year, $29,043,181; gifts to 
missions, $3,275,351; gifts to home church 
expense, $22,486,248. 


The Anglican Church of Canada Re- 
vises the Prayer Book 


We are indebted to the Churchman for 
information respecting the recent revision 
of the Prayer Book by the Anglican church 
of Canada. Very interesting and suggestive 
is the statement made by Archbishop 
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Matheson when he said: “One of the wisest 
and most representative and most learned 
of the English bishops had urged that the 
daughter-church in Canada should not wait 
for the action of the mother-church but 
should lead the way in a safe and wise 
revision.” Nine years ago an attempt to 
revise the Prayer Book was frustrated, but 
now, we are told, the report of the committee 
on revision has been adopted with practically 
unanimous voice by the General Synod. 
Two influences seem to have been at work 
in arousing a general demand for revision 
—first, ‘Canadian needs and Canadian sen- 
timent’’; secondly, “closer harmony with 
modern thought.” 


No Shortage of Ministers 


We commonly read of the dearth of men 
for the ministry and people generally believe 
that there is a large decrease in the number 
of entrants into the ministry. The Epis- 
copal Recorder, however, is convinced that 
the tide has turned and men are no longer 
wanting for the pulpits. The Episcopal 
Recorder represents the Reformed Epis- 
copal church and bases its conclusions on 
statistics collected by Dr. Talcott Williams, 
head of the Columbia University School of 
Journalism. The Recorder says: 


During the thirty years that ended in 1910 
the number of ministers has grown more 
rapidly than the number of physicians or law- 
yers. During that period the United States 
census showed that the number of ministers had 
doubled, reaching the total of 132,988; but the 
number of lawyers and physicians, while greatly 
increasing, had not doubled by some thousands. 
As a matter of fact, the ministers have grown 
faster than the population. During the past 
thirty-three years the number of theological 
students in the United States has more than 
doubled. This is all the more remarkable 
because the sanie conditions are not found in 
other countries. In England the number is 
practically stationary, while in Germany the 
number has decreased nearly 50 per cent in a 
generation. We have no desire to point the 


' moral of the present situation, but simply to 


correct a popular misconception concerning this 
matter. 


National Anthem in Canada 


In its effort to measure up to the ab- 
normal situation created by the European. 
war the General Synod of the Anglican 
Church of Canada, at its recent session, 
found itself confronted with an unusual 
task, namely, that of deciding what to do 
with the third stanza of the British national 
anthem. The stanza reads, 


O Lord our God, arise; 
Scatter our enemies, 

And make them fall; 
Confound their politics, 
Frustrate their knavish tricks; 
On thee our hopes we fix, 

God save us all. 


When the Book of Common Prayer was 
compiled this verse was thought “crude” 
and “un-Christian,” for which reason it 
was omitted from the hymnal. Some 
members of the Synod seemed to think that 
the present war times warranted, and public 
opinion demanded, restoration of the verse 
to the hymnal. After a discussion which 
lasted throughout a whole morning, it was 
voted that the present arrangement of the 
hymn should not be altered. But on the 
following Saturday the Anglican bishops 
assembled at the General Synod sent the fol- 
lowing message to the lower house then in 
the midst of the morning session: “In the 
judgment of the upper house, in time of 
war, the second verse of the national 
anthem may be sung with perfect pro- 
priety.” The delegates who only a few 
days previous had declared themselves 
opposed to the proposed change, on hearing 
the message from the bishops rose en masse 
and, led by a khaki-clad chaplain, “roared 
out in a resounding chorus” those “glorious 
lines about confounding their politics and 
frustrating their knavish tricks.” 
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The Social Institutions and Ideals of the Bible. 
By Theodore G. Soares. New York: 
Abingdon Press, 1915. Pp. 380. $1.50 net. 


This book belongs to a series of Bible-study 
textbooks and is designed for advanced classes 


in colleges and elsewhere. It presupposes a 
knowledge of the structural formation of the 
Scriptures from the standpoint of modern his- 
torical criticism. It presents the results of the 
higher criticism in the sociological field. The 
new social spirit of our day is bound to produce 
a biblical sociology just as the new religious 
spirit of a generation ago produced a biblical 
eology. The book will not make an appeal 
to one who holds some theory of high inspiration 
or who lacks sympathy with the doctrine of 
social development. It starts out with no 
preconceived notion of what the Bible ought to 
contain, but follows the inductive method and 
resents in orderly form the results of actual 
investigation. While the work is critical in 
method and comprehensive in scope it is at the 
same time reverent in spirit and intimate in 
knowledge. Part I deals with the evolution of 
the social institutions of the Hebrews—domestic, 
economic, political, and religious. Part II 
treats of the social teachings of the prophets and 
sages of a later day and shows the advance made 
upon the earlier ideals. Part III takes up the 
social teachings of Jesus and their relation to 
their historical, social setting. Jesus’ teachings 
are the outgrowth of his experience. The King- 
dom of God represented his social ideals. But 
he was not indifferent to the worth of the indi- 
vidual nor did he disregard the sanctity of mar- 
riage and the family relation. Jesus spoke much 
about wealth and poverty, yet he presented no 
economic program. Nor did he offer a political 
program, although he expected society to experi- 
ence regeneration; but love rather than force 
will be the reconstructing power. Jesus did not 
attempt to institutionalize religion. New dis- 
coveries and applications of the truth will 
require new vehicles of conveyance. The social 
task of today is the regeneration of society in 
accordance with the spirit and ideals of Jesus. 


The Drama of the Spiritual Life. By Anna 
Lyman Sears. New York: Macmillan, 
191s. Pp. xxiv+495. $3.00. 

This is another essay at an interpretation of 
the phenomena of the religious life. Miss 
Sears follows the method of Professor James in 
The Varieties of Religious Experience, but her 
data are somewhat different, being gathered 
from the field of experience as set forth in pray- 
ers, hymns, and religious poetry instead of from 


the field of autobiography. Her conclusions 
therefore have a social as well as an individual 
significance. The book is well named The 
Drama of the Spiritual Life, being a study of 
religious experience and ideals as revealed in a 
great synthesis of characters put upon the stage 
and made to think and live and function spirit- 
ually before our eyes. The worth of the work 
is increased in that the author does not limit 
herself to the phenomena of Christianity but 
delves into the religious literature of the great 
ethnic and pagan faiths. Sympathy and rever- 
ence characterize her method of treatment. 
Her work is a real contribution to religious 
psychology. 


The Old Testament in the Light of To-Day. 
A Study in Moral Development. By W. F. 
Badé. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 
1915. Pp. xxii+326. $1.75. 


This is the first of two volumes intended to 
cover the entire history of the people of Israel. 
This volume stops with Ezekiel and the Exile. 
It is, on the whole, the best treatment of the 
development of Hebrew ethics extant. The 
term ‘moral development”’ is understood in a 
rather comprehensive sense; but it is not feasible 
to confine ethics within very strict lines. The 
chapter on the Decalogue is particularly good. 
It has long been this reviewer’s contention that 
such elementary moral precepts as are contained 
in the Decalogue are, when given a limited scope 
of operations, precisely the sort of thing that 
might be expected from the nomadic period. 
But having taken that position, is it not incon- 
sistent to hold that, in the time of the prophets, 
the popular religion was wholly cultus? Was 
not Yahweh the God of the whole life of the 
nation and did not this involve some moral 
interests on his part? Again, is it not too much 
to say that the prophets repudiated sacrifice 
per se? Isaiah uses precisely the same denun- 
ciatory language in reference to prayer and 
sacrifice; it is hardly possible to think of him 
as objecting to prayer as a part of religion. It 
seems rather that the prophets were opposing 
a wrong conception of the requirements of 
Yahweh and insisting upon a larger and deeper 
understanding of moral and social obligations 
as necessary to the bestowal of Yahweh’s favor. 
Furthermore, it is not so clear that Deuter- 
onomy was a “radical innovation” (p. 208). 
Is it not possible that the Deuteronomic law 
establishing a sole sanctuary was a recognition 
of what had to a considerable extent already 
been brought to pass in practice? The inva- 
sion of Sennacherib had left the cities and villages 
of Judah with their shrines all in ruins—Jeru- 
salem only had escaped. This meant an irrep- 
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arable loss of prestige on the part of the 
desecrated sanctuaries and a corresponding in- 
crease for the temple at Jerusalem. The result 
would naturally be a desertion of the local shrines 
by many in favor of Jerusalem. 

Upon questions such as these there will 
always be more or less of difference of opinion. 
But the author’s approach to the task and his 
method of operations are admirable; and these 
are theimportant things. The book isso written 
as to appeal to the layman of ee 
while at the same time it is well worth the 
attention of careful students. 


The Christian Doctrine of Prayer. “The Great 
Christian Doctrine” series, edited by James 
Hastings, D.D. New York: Scribner, 1915. 
Pp. 1+448. $3.00. 


This volume on prayer is thoroughly modern 
in its point of view and profoundly spiritual 
throughout. The treatment of such problems 
as the scientific and philosophical objections to 
prayer is ably handled in a manner that reveals 
the spirit of a student who has an open mind and 
withal a profoundly reverent spirit. The vol- 
ume abounds in quotations from leaders in reli- 
gious, scientific, and philosophical circles. The 
book compels the reader to become a student of 
the subject, and he in turn will be furnished with 
splendid material usable especially in the pulpit. 
If the successes in this series maintain the high 
standard set by this initial volume, the publishers 
will render a great service to the ministry that 
is trying to keep abreast of the times. 


The Ephesian Gospel. By Percy Gardner. 
New York: Putnam,1o15. Pp. xi+362. 
$1.50. 

This readable and informing book is a sequel 
to the same author’s The Religious Experience 
of St. Paul, which appeared four years ago. 

e Gospel of John, here called the ‘‘ Ephesian” 
Gospel, is regarded as the “greatest work of the 
Pauline School.” 

Three preliminary chapters are taken up with 
a description of ancient Ephesus. The eco- 
nomic, cultural, and religious conditions of the 
city are briefly but clearly described. A fusion 
of Greek and Asiatic elements is observed in the 
life of this ancient metropolis. Christianity, 
which added another element to the complex 
life of the city, was established chiefly through 
the activity of Paul; and after Paul’s day 
Ephesus continued to be an important seat of the 
new religion. 

Following these introductory matters the 
author turns to the Gospel itself. He does not 
attempt to orient the reader in the vast modern 
literature of the subject, but to acquaint him 


with the well-established conclusions of critical 
scholarship. The views adopted are essentially 
those of Moffatt’s well-known Introduction. 
The writer of this Gospel is seen to have a bee d 
different notion of biography from that whi 
prevails today. His notion corresponds with 
the ideas and customs current in antiquity and 
illustrated by a number of documents still 
extant, the dominant interest of which is to 
edify the reader by exalting the personality of 
the individual whose career is narrated. 

The content of the Gospel is expounded at 
some length. Its basis is found in the Christian 
experience of its author, and its distinctive 
teaching is discussed under the following captions: 
“The Doctrine of the Spirit,” “Eschatology,” 
“Eternal Life,” Sacraments,” ‘“ Judaism 
and the Gospel,”’ “The Church and the World,” 
“Teaching and Ethics,’ “ Miracle,” and “ Chris- 
tology.” In these sections on interpretation 
Gardner follows quite closely E. F. Scott’s 
The Fourth Gospel: Its Purpose and Theology. 
Probably some readers will regret that more 
account has not been taken of Hellenistic m 
—_ and its bearing upon the exposition of thi 


A concluding chapter deals with “The Gos- 
pel and Modernity.” While the Synoptics are 
thought to be more valuable than John as his- 
torical sources for the words and deeds of Jesus, 
the modern worth of the Fourth Gospel is seen 
especially in its freedom from the letter. It 
gives us an interpretation of Jesus suited to the 
intellectual conditions of our thinking: ‘We are 
driven, like our Evangelist, from letter to spirit, 
from reliance on a life lived in space and time 
to reliance on a life which is eternal in heaven.” 


Old Testament History. By Ismar J. Peritz. 
(Bible-Study Textbook Series.) New York: 
Abingdon Press, 1915. Pp. 336. $1.50. 


This volume represents the Old Testament 
element in a series of textbooks upon the Bible 
published by the Abingdon Press, the name now 
carried by the publishing agencies of the Method- 
ist Episcopal Church. The point of view and 
method of the volume are frankly in sympathy 
with the principles of modern historical Bible- 
study. Yet the author is cautious and conserv- 
ative in the presentation of his conclusions. 
The book is organized on a textbook basis, each 
chapter being subdivided into sections and pro- 
vided with ‘ists of questions and topics for 
study. Five maps, belonging to the Kent and 
Madsen series, and selected lists of books add 
to the book’s usefulness. It would have made 
the supplementary books of far greater value, 
in the work, if special references from them had 
been attached to the discussion of the various 
main topics. The work seems well within the 
range of the average college student’s time and 
ability and ought to carry his interest along as 
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he works his way through the subject. Pro- 
fessor Peritz has had much experience in teach- 
ing nod Old Testament in college classes and 
has made good use of it in the preparation of 
this book. It might be better were the atti- 
tude of the author a little more consistent 
throughout. Certain difficulties are faced with 
refreshing frankness; others, however, are 
glossed over or ignored. But perhaps the 
college student must go slowly in such matters. 
In any case, this book will teach him much that 
he needs to know. 


Practical and Social Aspects of Christianity. 
By A. T. Robertson. New York: George 
H. Doran Co., 1915. Pp. 271. $1.25 net. 


This book consists of lectures on the Epistle 
of James, first delivered at the Northfield Bible 
Conference in 1912, repeated at Chautauqua 
and Winona, later expanded, and now published 
as “expository talks” on the Epistle. There is 
an introductory essay on James, the servant of 
God, occupying 34 pages. The commentary fol- 
lows to Pp. 269. There i is a brief bibliography ap- 
ae Professor Robertson, following Mayor, 

lds that James the brother of Jesus, author of 
the speech in Acts 15:13-21, wrote the Epistle 
about 48 or 49 A.D. Every available hint has 
been appro; ee to use in a pen-picture of 

James which leaves nothing to be desired pro- 

vided all the conjectures are warranted. The 

interpretation is untechnical, clear, and inter- 
esting. Disputed points are adequately treated, 
generally without confusing citations. The 
pege is spotted with Greek type in parentheses; 
ut it is the reader of the English version whom 
the author has consistently in mind. Being in 
the nature of expository talks, the author 
preaches briefly and acceptably. The careful 
reader of the New Testament will find this com- 
mentary easy to use, illuminating, and full of 
suggestions in case he is preparing material for 
ing. It makes no contribution to a more 
perfect text or to especially fresh interpretation 
of obscure passages; but this purpose is not 
claimed by the author. Timely references 
abound: e.g., to the S.O.S. signal (p. 67); to 
titles of recent books (p. 79, 199); to illustrations 
from common life (p. 159). But, if we remem- 
ber correctly, the ‘‘pin-wheel” is ignited at the 
circumference rather than at the center. This 
is a stimulating handbook to the Epistle. 

The Sword of the Lord. By A. C. Hill. New 
York: George H. Doran, 1915. Pp. xii+ 
295. $1.25. 

The author, pastor of the Tollington Park 
Congregational Church, London, studies the dis- 
ciple of Christ, whom he often calls the “Chris- 


tian cavalier, * as the noblest exponent and 
champion of the faith and practice which 


God means to dominate the world. These are 
essays, of unequal length, under most interest- 
ing titles, bound together by the central idea 
that the true Christian is the finest product of 
modern life, as he is also the supreme human 
force in the world. There is a deal of genuine 
insight in the book, much discriminating obser- 
vation, and always clear and urgent counsel to 
realize the moral purpose of Christ in union with 
him. We turned to Brierley for an example of 
similar studies, hoping that here was a suc- 
cessor in the Interpreter’s House. But the 
deep insight, the sure touch, and the clarifying 
expression of ‘‘J. B.” fail our author. He has 
supposed an audience of high culture. For 
example (p. 89): ‘‘There is a Fouché latent in 
us all.” How many readers can take that sen- 
tence for its full value without an excursion to 
the biographical Or, again (p. 
266): “Isabella still guards her pot of basil. 
Ophelia floats beneath the willow, and Mariana 
sings her plaintive song”—the Reader’s Hand- 
Book this time. Once more (p. 273): “It is 
true the beggar maid may by her loveliness out- 
shine all the richly dowered ones who foregather 
at King Cophetua’s court, and Isopel Berners, 
in her effulgent beauty . . . . may easily con- 
quer where the powdered dames of Whitehall 
seem but faded nosegays.” Perhaps it is wise 
to address the appeal for the restoration of the 
cavalier quite exclusively to the literati. But 
we expect the coming champions to emerge from 
the ‘an orders of Lincoln quite as much as 
from the castle. This call to a new chivalry is 
00 


The New Personality. By Frederick F. Shan- 
non. New York: Revell, 1915. Pp. 205. 
$1.00. 


Sermons by the pastor of the Reformed 
Church-on-the-Heights, Brooklyn. Decidedly 
=. the “brilliant” type, these discourses espe- 

ro uire the personality of the preacher for 
tee full effectiveness. In subject-matter the 
preacher deals with staple evangelical truth; 
regeneration furnishes the material for the ini 
sermon which gives the title to the volume. The 
form is clearly defined; the sermon “moves” 
in almost every case. The — keeps close 
to real life with strong and inspiring touch in 
spite of many a passage in which he soars, as 
when for example he speaks of Paul: “Begin- 

with the arithmetic of conversion he 
worked up the algebra of justification, inter- 
preted the geometry of service, elucidated the 
trigonometry of sacrifice, delved into the ana- 
lytic geometry of Christian faith, toiled on the 
calculus of Christian hope, and finally attained 
ap = higher mathematics of Christian love” 

145 

Here is another illustration of launching out 
into the abyss: “Newton found a multi-universe 
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space with their meaningless fury. Inventing 

a vast string called gravity, he gave one end of 

it an intellectual toss into infinity, linked all 

systems together, and then, bringing end to end, 
he tied a knot in his invisible string relating 

the whole” (p. 177). 

This is surely bold and graphic. The diction 
is fertile in surprises. We note: “he greatens 
man” (p. 9); ‘“Christ’s life-ladened words” 
(p. 13); “‘men and women who are good- 
samaritanizing all about us” (p. 28); “the 
etheric tides” (p. 44); “‘before the angels waked 
their golden gospelings between the plains of 
Bethlehem and heaven’s star-hung dome” 
(p. 46); “The man who goes through the world 
himselfing” (p. 66); “your soul... . vined 
in with God” (p. 19); “the purity and luculence 
of Davidson’s motives” (p. 88); “immortal 
ichors” (p. 137); ‘“‘temperamentally a snob- 
crat” (p. 169); “‘the unlanguaged flow of life” 
(p. 172); ‘‘the dawn-women at the tomb” 
(p. 193); “anodyned by a theory” (p. 195). 
Poetry is extensively quoted; we note 34 in- 
stances in 12 sermons—almost 3 to a discourse. 
It is excellent and appropriate; but too much. 
There is an occasional anti-climax. After de- 
scribing “Paul the magnificent” (p. 149), we 
are told that “‘ Paul the Christian-winged immor- 
tal had already moved into his new home, a 
million fold more splendid than Nero’s Golden 
House, and he began at once, I have ro doubt, 
to hei God and Christ and men and angels 
shine up heaven for you and me!” There’s a 
thud! Paul with his Putz-pomade and apron 
with the little angels shining brasses is a tumble 
indeed! But Dr. Shannon seldom slips, and 
the dozen sermons which he prints here are of 
a sort to set men thinking and help them to 
nobler living. 

The Redemption of the South End: A Study in 
City Evangelization. By E. C. E. Dorion. 
New York: Abingdon Press, 1915. Pp. 
124. $1.00 net. 


This is a number in the “Constructive 
Church” series. Its purpose 
of the part played by Morgan Memorial in the 
South End of Boston among the redemptive 
forces at work in this needy neighborhood. The 
author has the newspaper instinct; he reports 
with enthusiasm, his story is vivid and inter- 
esting. The value of the book is twofold: to 
inform a reader as to what can be done by an 
evangelical church in a community where 
“about 3 per cent of the people are of Anglo- 
Saxon origin, and not more than 5 per cent are 
Protestant’; and to inspire those who shall 
attempt similar undertakings in our American 
cities. The easy narrative accomplishes the 
first purpose. The second is well served by 


the definition of general principles underlying 


the work of the Memorial: for example, its 


is to give a report . 


religious character (p. 24), its insistence upon 
human values rather than “cases” (p. 67), and 
its wholesome endeavors to promote industrial 
efficiency and temperate living. The title is a 
little too ambitious, for the redemption of the 
South End is yet to be attained. The book is 
of value to all who are interested in the church 
in community service. 


The Endless Quest. By Alexander Connell. 
London: Hodder & Stoughton., 1914. Pp. 
viii+312. $1.50 net. 


Twenty-four sermons by the minister of 
Sefton Park Presbyterian Church, ee se 
The initial sermon gives the title to the volume 
and furnishes a subject somewhat vaguely 
followed as a principle of arrangement for the 
discourses that follow. The titles are interest- 
ing: for example, “The Difficulties of Unbelief,” 
“The Problem of Religious Concentration,” 
“Tilusion and Reality,” “The Imminent Un- 
folding.” The sermons impress us as of uneven 
quality. We question the exegesis of the parable 
of the Unjust Judge (p. 7). Rather than sug- 
gesting that “there is virtue in sheer perse- 
verance, in stubborn importunity, in the resolve 
never to take ‘no’ for an answer, in the petition 
that haunts God’s presence and storms His 
mercy seat,” is it not rather an argument a 
fortiori, with the contrary elements to be . 
plied? Then, as Plummer says, it means, “ 
an unjust judge would yield to the importunity 
of an unknown widow, who came and spoke to 
him at intervals, how much more will a just God 
be ready to reward the erance of His own 
elect, who cry to Him day and night.” In the 
third group, “Recovered Certainties,” the 
preacher lays hold more firmly of the real 

‘message” in his subject and preaches with 
wer. If our criticism of the first half of the 

k may be cast in the author’s own words 
we would quote this judgment: ‘The longer 
some of us preach the gospel, the more are we 
haunted by the fear that often we have been 
content to exhibit to our people the gyrations 
of the religious mind moving in a religious at- 
mosphere, instead of summoning them with 
authentic voice to behold the unveiling of that 
redemptive power which has always been resi- 
dent in the eternal Christ for the world’s 
increasing need” (p. 199). It is just this uncer- 
tainty or “gyration” in the presence of a com- 
manding and positive message which we feel 
in the earlier part of the volume. It is inter- 
esting to speculate on the deeper meanings of 
Christian truth, to discover and restate in terse 
or picturesque language new aspects of the gos- 
pel; but we still must keep the sermon to its 
primal purpose as a message, certain, clear, and 
passionate, which shall win the decision of men 
to a new spiritual life. We were not conscious 
in reading them that the majority of these, ser- 
mons did this business. 
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THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF SACRED 
LITERATURE 


A PROFESSIONAL READING COURSE ON THE 
ETHICAL TEACHING OF JESUS. IV 


Conducted by 
CLYDE WEBER VOTAW 
Associate Professor of New Testament Literature, University of Chicago 


Part IV. The Present-Day Value and Use of Jesus’ 
Ethical Teaching 


‘Out of a multitude of books upon this subject, four representative ones are 
selected for the present study: Alexander, Christianity and Ethics; Clarke, The 
Ideal of Jesus; Peabody, The Christian Life in the Modern World; and Rau- 
schenbusch, Christianizing the Social Order. 

One might imagine that things spoken in a small district of Asia nearly nine- 
teen hundred years ago would have little if any practical value for twentieth- 
century thought and conduct. It is true that most utterances of the past were 
quickly antiquated and passed into oblivion; or rather, these utterances, having 
been in their way and measure effective upon the total movement of civilization, 
soon took their place in the unwritten and unknown mass of history. But men 
have taken care to preserve the greatest teaching of the past. This was true in 
Greece and Rome, in Egypt and Palestine. They preserved the great teachings 
of their several countries in part out of a historical interest, in order to retain 
a memory of the world’s heroes and their contributions to progress. But much 
more did they do this for the purpose of maintaining continuously the vital up- 
lifting influence of these teachers and exemplars of the race. 

Jesus, whose life and work lay in Palestine in the first century A.D., and the 
knowledge of whom is preserved to us in the New Testament, has been the fore- 
most person and influence in eighteen centuries of European history. I venture 
to think that in a fundamental sense his influence, which has been cumulative 
through the centuries, is actually greater today than at any previous time. Cer- 
tainly the total number of Christians was never so large as now; if the formal 
worship of Christ is not so conspicuous, none the less the power of his ideal, his 
teaching, his example, grows rather than diminishes. Like other primary forces 
of civilization, the influence of Jesus has become mainly an unobserved and 
undifferentiated factor in the whole upward movement of humanity; most of 
that progress which is really due to him does not carry his name formally inscribed. 

The practical value of Jesus to the twentieth century is not an artificially pre- 
served influence, kept alive by a static church hedging itself about to withstand 
modernism, the natural progress of the current centuries. On the contrary, the 
present-day influence of Jesus accords with the fundamental laws of the universe, 
and with the fundamental methods men use in maintaining and promoting civil- 
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ization. History contains eminent persons whose contributions to the race have 
been of such quality and magnitude as to give them a permanent place, not only 
in the records of the past, but in the vital forces of the continuous present. Jesus 
is one of these permanently significant persons. His personality, his faith, his 
ideal, his message, his example, his impulse are, and are still to be, media of new and 
higher life to innumerable people of the present and of the on-stretching future. 

But this practical value of Jesus is not to be mechanically communicated or 
perpetuated. Times change, and the needs of men assume new forms. The true 
influence of Jesus in any century is not obtainable by a mere repetition of him. 
Just to reiterate in the twentieth century what Jesus said in the first century would 
be to ignore the differences between his task in his period and our task in our own. 
Our duty is to re-create Jesus (so to speak) for the twentieth century, to reinterpret 
and revitalize his message for another race and age. No doubt there are features 
of his teachings, as we find them in the Gospels, which were so addressed to and 
conditioned by his immediate mission to the Jewish people that they do not bear 
transplanting—they belong rather to the local and transient elements of his 
message. But in other parts of his teaching there are elements which appear in 
a more universal light, as having reach and meaning for humanity. 

Besides, we have to recognize that from century to century the thought-forms, 
technical terms, and literary formulae by which men compare and interchange 
their experiences undergo much modification. The coins of communication 
are reminted, and their appearance altered. To make the first-century gospel 
intelligible, attractive, and useful for today a genuine reinterpretation of Jesus’ 
teaching is required. The more we study the New Testament historically, dis- 
covering its precise meaning and force in the first century, the more necessary we 
find this reinterpretation. Twentieth-century life, most of all in America, is by 
no means a mere repetition of first-century life in Palestine. Instead, therefore, 
of merely repeating Jesus’ teaching, we must discover anew the meaning which his 
ideals, principles, and precepts of conduct and character may have for Americans 
today, whose thoughts, motives, and actions are determined by a whole new 
thought-world of cosmic, biological, and philosophical science, and by life in a 
complex, industrial age. 

This reinterpretation of Jesus’ teaching is the specific task of the homilists. 
In our present division of labor, the church through its ministers undertakes to 
preach the New Testament to the modern world in such a way as to meet the 
current moral-religious conditions and needs. The church is accomplishing this 
task with not a little success. Her effort to reinterpret the first-century message 
to twentieth-century people has given rise to a massive homiletic literature, con- 
sisting of Commentaries on the Gospels and other New Testament books, Intro- 
ductions to the New Testament, Lives of Jesus and Paul, books on the teaching 
of Jesus, and the like. These homiletical writings are to be clearly distinguished 
from historical writings upon the same titles. The historian seeks to recover the 
actual facts concerning and the actual meaning of Primitive Christianity as it was 
in the first century A.D. The homilist seeks to obtain a useful teaching for the 
modern man out of the ancient message. A homiletical interpretation of the 
ethical teaching of Jesus, with which in this reading-course we are now particu- 
larly occupied, means a securing from Jesus’ sayings in the Gospels of certain 
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moral-religious ideals, principles, precepts, imperatives, as well as a faith, spirit, 
impulse, and example which can function helpfully in our present efforts to uplift 
humanity. The ministers are mainly engaged in obtaining from the New Testa- 
ment this needed modern message, and the theological seminaries are mainly 
engaged in training them for this homiletical task. 

The four books which we are now to study belong to this practical type of 
religious literature, and are excellent representatives of the current homiletical 
interpretation of the New Testament. 

Dr. Alexander’s Christianity and Ethics belongs to the valuable series of books 
entitled “Studies in Theology.” In the subtitle he describes the volume as a 
“Handbook of Christian Ethics”; his aim is “‘to present a brief but comprehen- 
sive view of the Christian conception of the moral life.” The Christian is a man 
to whom no incident of experience is secular and no duty insignificant; and 
Christian ethics is the systematic study of the ideals and forces which are alone 
adequate to shape character and fit man for the highest conceivable destiny— 
likeness to God. All knowledge is to be translated into duty; knowledge is a 
means to virtue, in that it teaches what virtue is and how it may be obtained. 
A strong ethical tendency is one of the most notable features of the present age. 
Everywhere the personal human interest is in evidence. Modern fiction is an 
intricate study of the passions and ambitions of common life. History-writing 
at present is no longer merely political and spectacular, for it deals with the great 
personal forces which have shaped the morality and religion of all the people. 
Even theology has become more social, more humane, more practical in its doc- 
trine. It is now felt that Christianity must vindicate itself as a practical religion, 
to advance the solution of our scientific, social, and industrial problems and to 
serve as interpreter of truth and guide of conduct in our new and complex civil- 
ization. We need an ethic which will show that religion must be coextensive with 
life, transfiguring and spiritualizing all its activities and relationships. This is 
the Christian conception of the moral life, and it is both reasonable and practical. 

The author arranges his book in four divisions: (1) postulates, in which he 
describes the meaning and relations of ethics, and indicates certain presupposi- 
tions of Christian ethics; (2) personality, in which he views man as a moral subject, 
and analyzes his capacities to respond to the calls of the new life; (3) character, 
in which he sets forth the ideals, motives, and forces by means of which the “New 
Man” is “re-created” and fashioned; (4) conduct, in which the virtues, duties, 
and rights of man are discussed. 

Ethics and morality are commonly now used as synonymous terms. When 
they are differentiated, however, the term “ethics” is used of the science which 
aims to know, to understand, and to guide conduct, while “morality” is used of 
the conduct itself or of the untrained notions of conduct. So the author defines 

ethics as the science of the highest good or ultimate end of life, and as the study 
of all that conditions that end—the dispositions, desires, and motives of the indi- 
vidual, all the facts and forces which bear upon the will and shape human life in 
its various social relationships. Ethics presents an ideal of life, a vision of things 
as they may and should be, a goal of perfection toward which man must strive, 
and in the progressive achievement of which he shall find his whole occupation 
and joy. Ethics presents also a norm of life, giving the principles and precepts 
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of duty whereby the ideal of life can and must be attained. Ethics assumes that 
man is capable of self-determination, is able to learn and to choose; so that he is 
himself to be held morally responsible for the kind of conduct and character which 
marks him. A true view of Christianity involves the conception of a latent spirit- 
ual element in man, a capacity for goodness to which his whole being points; 
man participates in the three great elements of the divine Personality—thought, 
love, and will—and it is his task to realize his true personality, to fulfil the law 
of his highest self. 

Dr. Alexander gives in chaps vii, viii a concise, acute characterization and 
comparison of modern naturalistic and idealistic theories of life with the Christian 
ideal of life as contained in the New Testament. He thinks we may see in these 
philosophical theories of our day, not so much a proof that the old faith is false, as 
an indication that if Christianity is to regain its power a radical restatement of 
its truths and a more comprehensive application of its principles to life must be 
undertaken. The New Testament teachers viewed the ultimate goal of man as 
an exalted form of life, a condition of assimilation to and of communion with God: 
“T am the life”; ‘‘For me to live is Christ.” The term “eternal life,” for which 
Jesus urged men to strive, meant the moral and spiritual perfection that is to 
characterize the members of the Kingdom of God. But how is it possible for man 
to attain to this moral and spiritual perfection? ‘In the dynamic power of the 
new life we reach the central and distinguishing feature of Christian ethics.” 
The means is conceived in the thought-forms of mystical theology: there is a 
redemptive act on God’s part, whereby man may attain to a new birth from above. 
This divine regenerative energy is represented generally as the work of God’s 
spirit, but it is more particularly set forth as operating through Christ, who is the 
power of God unto salvation, his whole supernatural function being signified in 
his incarnation, death, and resurrection. 

The three dominant notes of the Christian ideal are absoluteness, inwardness, 
and universality. This ideal is Christ, in whom the perfect life is disclosed and 
through whom the power for its realization is communicated. New Testament 
ethics is an inexhaustible fountain of life. The author quotes from Caird: “True 
Christianity is not something which was published in Palestine, and which has 
been handed down by a dead tradition ever since; it is a living and growing spirit, 
and learns the lessons of history, and is ever manifesting new powers and leading 
on to new truths.” Meanwhile, the individual virtues of humility, purity of 
heart, and self-sacrifice are not evanescent, but are now and always the pillars of 
Christian ethics; while the great social principles of human solidarity, of brother- 
hood and equality in Christ, of freedom, of love, and service, of the family, the 
state, and the Kingdom of God, of the sacredness of the body and the soul, the 
duty of work, the stewardship of wealth, contain the germ and potency of all 
personal and social transformation and renewal. 

The late Professor W. N. Clarke, of Colgate University, was the author of 
several highly instructive theological works. His last book, The Ideal of Jesus, 
was published only six months before his death on January 14, 1912, at the age 
of sixty-nine years, and represents him at his best. Dr. Clarke’s main interest 
was to contribute helpfully to current religious life and thought. This exposition 
of Jesus’ teaching is therefore homiletical, showing how Jesus’ ideal of life should 
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be our own ideal, and how we should be inspired with his faith, his aim, and his 
passion for righteousness. 

Jesus had his conception of what life ought to be—a life of lofty spiritual 

. attainment, in right relation with God, marked by the worthiest conduct and 
character, wrought out in social spirit and service. All that Jesus did and said 
was to promote this ideal; he lived and died for it; .and it represents his contri- 
bution to humanity. He gave no scheme of doctrines or set of institutions. 
Where we find his ideal alive, where we find men trying to fulfil it in themselves, 
in one another, and in the world, there is Christianity. Religion may take various 
forms, and accept various ways of thinking and modes of life, but it will be a 
Christian religion if the ideal of Jesus constitutes the object of its being. From 
the Gospels we can obtain a clear view of the large ideal of man and his life that 
was characteristic of Jesus, and that he left as a guiding light to all who seek the 
best. In the whole-hearted adoption of this ideal lies our only hope of becoming 
better Christians and of leading on toward a Christian world. The ideal of Jesus 
is as broad as the whole field of ethics and religion—that is, as broad as the field of 
life. Other teachers of religion there have been, before him and after, but he 
stands out pre-eminent in quality and power. 

Jesus perceived that the actual grounds of duty in every field and at every 
fireside are spiritual and eternal, and that the commonest life needs the highest 
inspiration. Therefore he brought the everlasting realities into their normal con- 
nection with the ordinary day’s work, showing what men should be and do in view 
of those relations to God and their fellows which take hold on eternity. He suf- 
fused morality with religion; he attached every fiber of the human life to God. 
He is not an argumentative teacher, but the great proclaimer of truth. His 
teaching is morally axiomatic; if men reject it, it is because the teaching does 
not appeal to them. Jesus was a character-builder, a maker of manhood. The 
standard and the inspiration of the right life were to be within. He set forth the 
great principles of faith, love, and service as the essentials of his ideal. 

Dr. Clarke then proceeds to unfold the ideal of Jesus more explicitly in a suc- 
cession of chapters entitled: ““The Kingdom of God,” “Righteousness,’’ “The Two- 
fold Law of Love,” “The Filial Life,” “Deliverance from Evil,’’ “Liberty,” “Human 
Value,” “Justice,” “Wealth,” “Christianity,” “The Church,” and “Society.” 

Jesus embodied his ideal in the conception and the term “Kingdom of God”; 
he adopted this national hope of Israel as the mold in which his own proclama- 
tion of the coming good should be cast. But we are to learn, not from Judaism, 
but from Jesus’ own teaching, what he meant by the Kingdom of God. It is an 
order of life in the present time; its importance resides, not in its outward form or 
mode of manifestation, but in its ethics and religion; and its ethics and religion 
are such as correspond to the teaching and influence of Jesus. The right to rule 
is God’s. Consequently Jesus’ thought of God colors everything that he says 
about the Kingdom. In the Kingdom no man lives to himself, nor is anything 
human the decisive factor. It is God that reigns, and the life of man is a life from 
God, in God, and for God, whose beneficent will is to be done. 

Another comprehensive Jewish term in which Jesus embodied his ideal of 
life was “righteousness.” It means to be right, to be as one ought to be. Indi- 
vidually, righteousness is perfect character; socially, it is a quality of rightness in 
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all mutual relations. Righteousness is at the same time a religious and an ethical 
conception. Jesus’ thought moves in the world of God; human standards are 
insufficient, and so are human motives. To be righteous a man must be godly, 
ordering his life by God’s standard of what he ought to be. With him the motives 
of religion are motives to righteousness in all its forms, whether personal or social, 
ethical or religious; and the sufficient righteousness has its source in the deepest 
religion of the heart. In the Sermon on the Mount, as given in Matt., chaps. 
5-7, we have a notable collection of the finest sayings of Jesus, in which he sets 
forth his idea and imperative of righteousness. The fuller discussion of right 
living, in accordance with the teaching of Jesus, occupies the remainder of Dr. 
Clarke’s book. The discussion, however, is all in generalities, as is customary 
with theological books on ethics. 

Social books on ethics are characterized by a specific treatment of the concrete 
conditions and problems of daily affairs. The two books by Professor Peabody 
and Professor Rauschenbusch, The Christian Life in the Modern World and Chris- 
tianizing the Social Order, undertake to apply the general prineiples of Jesus’ 
teaching to modern life, so that one may know just what Christianity means 
for one’s own immediate action. 

Professor Peabody, of Harvard University, writes upon the following themes: 
“The Practicability of the Christian Life,” ““The Christian Life and the Modern 
Family,” “The Christian Life and the Modern Business World,” “The Christian 
Life and the Making of Money,” “‘The Christian Life and the Uses of Money,” 
“The Christian Life and the Modern State,” “The Christian Life and the Christian 
Church.” ’ 

Is the Christian religion a practicable faith among the inevitable conditions 
of modern efficiency and happiness, or is it the survival of an impracticable 
idealism? The world which confronts a modern man is very different from the 
provincial and primitive environment of the New Testament teaching. It seems 
clear that the Christian life must be frankly surrendered if one is forced to the 
conclusion that its demands and ideals are impracticable in a modern world. 
Professor Peabody quotes the striking utterances of many scholars and leaders 
to the effect that the Christian teaching cannot be put into practice, that human 
life is a different thing from what the New Testament assumes it to be, that 
Christianity runs counter to our civilization rather than fulfils it. What, he asks, 
is the fundamental fallacy in these discouraging conceptions of Christian ethics ? 
He answers: It is the confusion of the temporary, occasional, and incidental 
aspects of the gospel with its universal, spiritual, and permanent message. One 
is to penetrate through the occasionalism of the teaching to the principles which 
these incidental utterances disclose, and apply to new and unprecedented condi- 
tions a teaching which necessarily used the language and met the needs of its own 
time. If the teaching of Jesus were a fixed deposit of revelation from which suc- 
cessive ages must draw their moral code, if the Christian life must be one of 
literal conformity to the conditions under which the gospel teaching was originally 
given, then it is unquestionably true that we are “none of us Christians, and we 
know we ought not to be.” But it was the purpose of Jesus Christ to liberate reli- 
gion, to give it room to breathe and grow. To use Eucken’s words, “Christianity 
must be recognized as a progressive historic movement, still in the making.” 
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Our author therefore feels free to reinterpret the teaching of Jesus for the 
twentieth century. On the subjects of the family, business ethics, wealth, and 
government he finds some simple, fundamental principles that may serve as guides 
to duty; marriage and parenthood are essential factors of the social order, to be 
viewed and maintained with idealism. Commercial enterprise is to be carried on, 
the day’s labor is to be performed, without selfishness or absorption in material 
things and with a controlling purpose to promote the common welfare. Money 
is to be pursued and used only for the higher good of the individual and of 
humanity. The state is to be a social organization for the purpose of bringing to 
realization the brotherhood of man, the reign of love and peace, the common 
achievement of the common weal. The church must simplify its demands, welcom- 
ing members on terms which Jesus himself found sufficient; and it must socialize 
both its view and its activity, comprehending within its proper sphere, not alone 
worship, clergy, doctrine, and charity, but also the whole troubled world of modern 
life, its conflict of classes, its dissensions of industry, its problems of politics, its 
sins of property. In all aspects of life we must have a revival of idealism, a life 
and power of the spirit, an association with souls who have found their lives 
in God. 

Nine years ago Professor Rauschenbusch, of Rochester Theological Seminary, 
published a stirring volume entitled Christianity and the Social Crisis. It caught 
the attention of Christian people and aroused many to social interest and activity. 
Five years later, in 1912, he sent out the volume here cited, Christianizing the 
Social Order. The book deals searchingly with the great collective sins of the 
present age. Its aim is to summon the Christian passion for justice and the 
Christian powers of love and mercy to do their share in redeeming our social order 
from its inherent wrongs. The problem of Christianizing the social order welds 
all the tasks of practical Christianity with the highest objects of statesmanship. 
Every thinking man realizes that the actual results of our present social order are 
in acute contradiction to the Christian conceptions of justice and brotherhood. 
Where do the sources of our wrongs lie hidden? How can we cease to produce evil 
in spite of our right intentions? How can the fundamental structure of society 
be conformed to the moral demands of the Christian spirit ? 

The answers to these and many other great questions of the hour are given 
in five hundred pages of ringing modern social evangelism. The actual facts of 
materialism, selfishness, and misery that abound in every city of the United 
States, the evils of our industrial system, the failures of our democracy, the con- 
centration of wealth, municipal corruption, and the like, are clearly seen and 
keenly felt by the author, who insists that all Christian people shall awake and 
bestir themselves to bring materialism, selfishness, and misery to an end. To 
quote one paragraph will show his spirit and point of view: 


We have allowed private persons to put their thumb where they can constrict the 
life-blood of the nation at will. The common people have financed the industry of the 
country with their savings, but the control of industry has passed out of their hands 
almost completely. The profits of our common work are absorbed by a limited group; 
the mass of the people are permanently reduced to wage-earning positions. The cost of 
living has been raised by unseen hands until several millions of our nation are unable to 
earn even the bare minimum which social science declares necessary for health and decency, 
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and all families living on a fixed income have felt a mysterious and suffocating pressure. 
All this was the necessary outcome of our economic system. .. . . When the people in 
anger turned to the means of self-defense provided by our political democracy they found 
the weapons on which they relied in the hands of their opponents and leveled against 
themselves. 


Government is carried on by a political oligarchy, the United States Senate 
is a fortification of predatory interests, the federal courts are filled with men 
satisfactory to politicians and big business. The law is so tangled in its own anti- 
quated methods of procedure, and so permeated with conceptions inherited from 
the age of despotism, that the institutions of justice are today the chief props of 
social maladjustment. 

Professor Rauschenbusch divides his book into six parts, with these headings: 
“The Social Awakening of the Churches,” “The Revolutionary Destiny of Chris- 
tianity,” “Our Semi-Christian Social Order,” “The Invasion of God’s Country,” 
“The Direction of Progress,” “The Methods of Advance.” The thirty-six 
chapter titles are too many to reproduce here. One of them is “The Social 
Christianity of Jesus,’”’ and here the author finds the answer to his questions and 
the solution of our social problems. 

Christianity was pure and unperverted when it lived as a divine reality in the 
heart of Jesus Christ. But in his mind its purpose was summed up in one great 
phrase: The Reign of God. This was the center of his parables and prophecies. 
This explains the ethical standards which he set up in the Sermon on the Mount. 
It was the reign of God on earth for which he consumed his strength, for which he 
died, and for which he promised to return. The Kingdom of God is the first and 
the most essential dogma of the Christian faith. It is also the lost social ideal of 
Christendom. When we undertake to restate the conception of the Kingdom of 
God precisely as it lived in the mind of Jesus we are beset by a hundred diffi- 
culties of criticism and interpretation which only the specialist can estimate. 
Jesus felt no need of defining or explaining the idea of the Kingdom; the idea was 
a common spiritual possession of the Jewish people. He simply announced that 
it was at last on the point of realization, and the people understood. This Jewish 
hope of the Kingdom was apocalyptical, but the idea of the Kingdom of God 
must slough off apocalypticism if it is to become the religious property of the 
modern world. 

We have our warrant from Jesus himself for modernizing and purifying the 
inherited conceptions of the Kingdom. Jesus consciously opposed certain fea- 
tures of the Jewish hope: he did not favor an insurrection against the Roman 
government; he made membership in the Kingdom accessible to gentiles as well 
as to Jews; he placed all men in the same rank and under obligation to serve one 
another; all his enthusiasm went out toward justice, mercy, and good will among 
men; he set the spiritual values of human life above all economic aids to life as the 
real end to be sought; he learned to think of the Kingdom of God as an organic 
growth slowly making its way against hindrances and coming to maturity in its 
own time; he thought of the Kingdom as germinating in men’s hearts, pulsating 
in their common thoughts, reversing their valuation of things, sweetening their 
relations, lifting the least of them above the highest representative of the old 
order, and quietly creating a new world. 
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This is the customary homiletical presentation of the Kingdom. In these 
seven characterizations Professor Rauschenbusch has given, not exactly a his- 
torical interpretation of the Jewish idea or of Jesus’ idea of the Kingdom, but a 
practical reinterpretation of the Kingdom teaching such as can serve the present 
social situation, meet the present moral-religious need, and fit into the modern 
world-view. Reinterpreted in this way, the Kingdom of God idea or faith is 
fundamentally adapted to inspire and guide us in Christianizing the social order. 
It is a religion for this earth and for the present life, putting into them a new value. 
It wastes no strength on religious paraphernalia, but concentrates it all on the real 
task of social redemption. It insists solely that the natural relations among men 
which God has created shall be ruled by God’s will. 


Questions for Discussion 


1. Why is Jesus’ teaching of interest and value today ? 

2. Did it contain transient elements and features? 

3. What is meant by a reinterpretation of Jesus’ teaching for the twentieth 
century ? 

4. What are the reasons for the strong ethical tendency of the present time ? 

5. What is the ethical ideal of Jesus for humanity ? 

6. How did he think it possible for man to attain to moral and spiritual per- 
fection ? 

7. Is Jesus’ ideal really practicable for this age ? 

8. What meaning has the Kingdom of God conception for us? 

9. Why does the church have to be aroused to its social message and mission ? 

1o. What principles of Jesus’ teaching will transform our social order ? 


Books for Further Reading 
Weinel-Widgery, Jesus in the Nineteenth Scott, The Kingdom and the Messiah. 


Century and After. Harnack, What is Christianity? 
McGiffert, The Rise of Modern Religious Cone, Rich and Poor in the New Testament. 
. Ideas. Mathews, The Social. Teaching of Jesus. 


Hall, History of Ethics within Organized Ellwood, The Social Problem. 
Christianity. Ross, Sin and Society. 
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THE RELIGIOUS AND SOCIAL IDEALS 
OF ISRAEL. IV 


BY HERBERT L. WILLETT 


AN OUTLINE BIBLE-STUDY COURSE OF THE 
AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF SACRED 
LITERATURE 


As these studies progress, it is becoming more. and more apparent that 
the fundamental evils against which the prophet waged warfare are the same 
as those which hamper the progress of civilisation and Christianity in the 
present time. Isaiah, a city man, passionate, enthusiastic, idealistic, is not 
too far removed from men of like type today to make the study of his life of 
great value to those who are struggling with like problems. 

This course is published in nine leaflets, issued on the 15th of each month 
from September, 1915, to June, 1916. To all members of the AMERICAN 
INSTITUTE OF SACRED LITERATURE enrolling for the course, these leaflets are 
sent without charge. The membership fee is $0.50, plus 4 cents for postage. 
The amount may be sent to the headquarters of the Institute at the University 
of Chicago. Leaders of classes will find suggestions for their special work in 
the BrBLIcAL WoRLD beginning with the October issue. 


STUDY IV 
ISAIAH AND THE PROBLEMS OF THE CITY 


We have seen that the earlier prophets, including Samuel, Elijah, Elisha, 
Amos, and Hosea, performed their work in the Northern Kingdom. From the 
days of Isaiah onward history and prophecy alike were confined to the South, for 
Samaria came to an end as a political power while Isaiah was in the full tide of 
his early career as a preacher. 

Isaiah was the most conspicuous and influential of the moral leaders of Israel. 
His ministry covered nearly half a century. His position in the society of Jeru- 
salem was assured, apparently, both by birth and by personal advantages. He 
was the possessor of great natural gifts as a speaker and had the sagacity of a 
statesman and student of public affairs. 

We are fortunate in having at hand the historical background of his career 
in the Second Book of Kings, for his long ministry covered a period of vital interest 
in the political experiences of Israel and Judah. Certain features are added by 
the narrative contained in Second Chronicles. 

The outstanding problem of Israel’s political life during the ministry of Isaiah 
was the gradual advance of Assyria toward the west. In 740 B.c. the cities of 
Hamath and Arpad on the far northeastern frontier of Syria were taken. In 732 
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Damascus was conquered. In 721 Samaria fell. In 711 Ashdod and the Philis- 
tine confederacy were reduced, and in 7o1 Sennacherib reached the gates of Jeru- 
salem. It was this menace which Isaiah used so effectively in warning Judah of 
her sin and impending calamity. 

The Book of Isaiah is the most voluminous of the prophetic works, and for 
that reason stands at the head of the list. But there are excellent reasons for the 
belief that writings other than those of Isaiah have found their way into this 
volume, and find their best explanation in connection with other periods and 
activities than those of this prophet. For this reason, only those portions of the 
book which are generally recognized as Isaiah’s are included in the present study. 

Furthermore, it is quite evident that even the authentic material of the book 
is not arranged in chronological order. For the purpose, then, of facilitating the 
work of the student, the various portions of the book which give clearest evidence 
of being the utterances of Isaiah are set in the order of their origin as nearly as 
that can be determined. Regarding other portions of the book, something will 
be said in the closing paragraphs of this study, and in later studies. 

The value of the Book of Isaiah lies not in its size, nor in the importance of 
the position of the prophet in the political and social life of his time. Rather is 
it found in the greatness of the ideas presented, and their significance for the age 
in which Isaiah lived, for the later centuries of his people, and for the history of 
ethics and religion throughout the world. 


First day.—§ 85. The call of Isaiah: Isa.6:1-13; Il Kings 15:1-7; II Chron. 
chap. 26. Read Isa. 6:1-13 and note the fact that it is quite clearly the record 
of the prophet’s call to his ministry, and therefore the events of which it speaks 
must have occurred before he undertook any prophetic work. Now read II Kings 
15:1-7, which describes the reign of King Azariah, who died in 739 B.c. Compare 
this with II Chron., chap. 26, and notice that the same king is called Uzziah, as in 
Isa. 6:1. Also note the wealth and success of the king. What was his one mis- 
fortune? What does the Chronicler say was the reason for it? Notice the words 
of Isa. 6:9, 10 and consider whether it seems probable that God sent Isaiah really 
to harden the hearts of the people, or wished to prepare him for their indifference. 
Read Matt. 13:14, 15 and John 12:40 and note the use made of this passage by 
Jesus and the Fourth Evangelist. Observe also that the chief elements of the 
vision were the holiness of Jehovah, and the certainty of impending danger for 
Judah. 

Second day.—§ 86. Dream and reality: Isa. 2:1-11; Mic. 4:1-3; II Kings 
15:32-38; chap. 16; II Chron., chap. 28. Read Isa. 2:1-11 and note that vs. 1 
is an editorial introduction, mentioning the father of Isaiah (not to be confused 
with Amos the prophet). Now read Mic. 4:1-3 and notice that it is identical 
with Isa. 2:2-4. As Micah was a contemporary of Isaiah he may have copied 
this passage, or both prophets may have borrowed the words of an earlier prophet. 
In any event, the passage presents an ideal picture of world-wide interest in 
Jerusalem and Jehovah which is very far from being realized, as the prophet shows 
in vss. 5-11. Observe in vss. 5-8 the results of the successful reign of Uzziah. 
What are the features of Jerusalem’s life which Isaiah condemns most severely ? 
What does he predict as soon to happen? The entire section from 2:2 to 4:6 is 
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a sermon delivered by the prophet sometime during the early part of his ministry, 
probably in the reign of Jotham or in that of Ahaz. (Read II Kings 15:32-38 
and II Chron., chap. 27, for the story of the reign of Jotham, and II Kings, chap. 16, 
and II Chron., chap. 28, for the reign of Ahaz.) Of this sermon, the passage 
relating to the exalted mountain seems to be the text. 

Third day.—§ 87. Judgments on nature and man: Isa. 2:12—3:15; a portion 
of the sermon noted yesterday. Read the text and the indictment of Judah 
given in vss. 2-11; the punishments which are to fall as a result are next recited. 
Note that in vss. 12-21 the threat is made that destruction is to come upon nature 
and the works in which men take pride. This “day of Jehovah,” the time when 
he will judge his people for their sins, is soon to come. What will suffer most ? 
Now read 2:22—3:15 and note that the second object on which calamity is to 
fall is man. Who are to be taken away? Who will be left to rule? Note the 
features of this picture of anarchy, possibly a forecast or a description of the weak 
and irresolute reign of Ahaz, the son of Jotham. Do vss. 10, 11 sound like a 
weaker and later insertion? Note throughout these paragraphs that it is bad 
leadership which is bringing the nation to ruin. One is reminded of the stern 
rebukes of Amos and Hosea, caused by similar conditions in Samaria. 

Fourth day.—§88. The women and the future: Isa. 3:16—4:6. Read 
vss. 16, 17 and note the doom that in the earlier portion of the discourse was 
pronounced upon nature and works of man and upon men, as the supposed leaders 
of the state, is now spoken as about to fall upon the women of Judah, because of 
their pride and ostentation. Compare this passage with Amos 4: 1-3 and observe 
that both prophets saw that the women of the age were responsible in no small 
degree for the social abuses and injustices which prevailed. Note the picture of a 
siege and the consequences in 3:24—4:1. Now read 4:2-6 and mark the total 
contrast intone. This sermon in chaps. 2-4 illustrates Isaiah’s constant emphasis 
upon four points: Judah has sinned; she is to suffer as a result of Assyrian 
invasion; a remnant is to be left, purified by the experience; and the future shall 
be glorious. 

Fifth day.—§ 89. The unfruitful vineyard: Isa. 5:1-24. This section and 
the one that follows constitute apparently another sermon of the prophet’s. The 
text is the “‘song of the vineyard” (see vss. 1, 2). Who is the owner of the vine- 
yard, and who are represented by the vineyard itself? Read again the six “woes” 
of vss. 8-23 and note that monopoly, drunkenness, presumptuous and cynical per- 
versity, pride, and injustice are the bad fruits produced by this “vineyard” of 
Israel. Observe the graphic picture of the insatiable Sheol which is swallowing 
down the glory of the careless and proud nation. Compare these denunciations 
with those of Amos 6:1-6 regarding similar sins. Note also the power of Isaiah 
as a preacher of righteousness, as illustrated in this sermon. 

Sixth day.—§ 90. The stretched-out hand: Isa. 5:25, 26-30; 9:8—10:4. 
Read Isa. 5:25 and note that it seems to refer to a recent earthquake (cf. Amos 
1:1) as a sign of divine wrath; but further, note that other calamities are to be 
expected from God, for his anger is not yet appeased, and “his hand is stretched 
out still.” Now read 9:8—10:4 and notice that four times the same refrain 
occurs in these verses, which fact seems to imply a dislocation of this section from 
its original place after 5:25. See how the prophet refers in vss. 8-12 to recent 
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disasters in the Northern Kingdom, which are not taken seriously by the people. 
Who were the Syrians and the Philistines? A still more terrible danger approaches 
—Assyria. Note in 9:13—10:4 the denunciation of unfaithful leaders, the descrip- 
tion of anarchy and civil war as prevalent, and the social injustice that is rife— 
city problems which Isaiah strove to solve. Note the vivid character of the pas- 
sage, and the recurrence of the ominous refrain. Now read 5:26—30, and see that 
it describes the terrifying approach of the dreaded enemy that is to bring the 
merited punishment. 

Seventh day.—§ 91. The prophet and the king: Isa. 7:1-9; II Kings 16:1-20. 


_ Read Isa. 7:1, 2 and note that Ahaz, son of Jotham, is king of Judah, and that he 


is in trouble because his two neighbors, Israel and Syria, are planning to make 
war upon him, probably to compel him to join with them against Assyria. Now 
read II Kings 16: 1-9 for further information about this king and his difficulties with 
Pekah and Rezin. These events occurred about 735 or 734 B.C. Read vss. 3-9 
and mark the reference to Isaiah’s son, Shear-jashub, a name which means “the 
remnant shall return,” and seems to refer to the saving of a part of the people 
when the Assyrian disaster comes. Notice that apparently the king was trying to 
safeguard the water supply of Jerusalem in the event of his being attacked. The 
prophet tries to persuade him not to fear his two foes, for they are sure to fall soon 
before the advance of Assyria, while Judah may escape, protected as she is by her 
isolation and difficult approaches. Perhaps the sixty-five years is a later insertion, 
or a general prediction. In reality the two northern kingdoms fell much sooner. 
Isaiah feared that Ahaz might try to secure help from the Assyrian king, the very 
source from which all evils might be expected. Note the prophet’s counsel of 
non-interference, and trust in God. If he had been heeded, this crisis might have 
been passed safely. But Ahaz was weak and wavering. Read II Kings 16:7-20 
for the account of what he actually did. 

Eighth day.—§ 92. The sign of the child Immanuel: Isa. 7:10-25; II Kings 
16:5-9. Read Isa. 7:10-12 and note that the prophet was evidently unsatisfied 
with the interview of vss. 1-9. Read II Kings 16: 5-9 and see that the king had 
no doubt already sent off his messengers with a present to Tiglath-Pileser, king of 
Assyria, asking for help. Would not this seem to have been an act of folly? So 
Ahaz refused to commit himself and declined to ask a sign of Isaiah. Now read 
vss. 13-17 and see how in anger the prophet insists on giving the king a sign— 
the early birth of a child whose mother, a “young woman” (the word does not 
necessarily signify a virgin), in the distress brought on by the invasion of the 
land, shall name him Immanuel, ‘God be with us.” Notice that the child is to 
be fed on famine fare, and that before he is beyond the age of childhood both the 
northern kings shall be swept away. Read vss. 18-25, four brief pictures of the 
invasion by Assyria and the distress that shall ensue. 

Ninth day.—§ 93. The mighty river: Isa. 8:1-18. Read vss. 1-4 and note 
that in two different ways Isaiah illustrated the fact of the coming invasion by the 
Assyrians, first by writing on a signboard in a public place in Jerusalem the curious 
words which meant, “‘haste-booty; speed-prey,” and secondly by giving that name 
to his second child. See how near the danger has come, for the child will be only 
two or three years old when Damascus and Samaria shall be plundered (vs. 4). 
How soon were these predictions realized? Read vss. 5-8 and notice the prophet’s 
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reference to the softly flowing waters that replenished the Pool of Siloam as the 
symbol of the divine help. Forgetting this, and thinking only of the present peril, 
the King invites the overflowing flood of Assyria, which shall cover the land of the 
child Immanuel, “God help us.” Now read vss. 9, 10, with their references to the 
futility of any efforts against Jerusalem, for “God is with us.” In vss. 11-15 the 
prophet refers to his difficulty in making the people understand his message, and 
in vss. 16-18, to his determination to turn from the unheeding crowd to the quiet 
circle of his disciples, to whom he will intrust the later interpretation of his 
message. 

Tenth day.—§ 94. The Prince of Peace. Isa. 8:19—9:7. Read vss. 19-22 
and note the signs of popular relapse into spiritism and other magic arts in the time 
of distress, and the prophet’s insistence that it will be in vain. See now the con- 
trast with this depression in the joy of deliverance which is soon to be realized (9: 1). 
Notice the prophet’s reference to the coming joy as if he were looking back upon 
the unhappy present from the glorious future. Probably tidings had just reached 
Jerusalem of ravages by the Assyrians in the north. In perfect confidence he 
predicts the happiness which shall follow the overthrow of the invader. Read vss. 
2-5 and observe that Isaiah is so confident of the future deliverance that he uses 
the past forms of speech to make it more emphatic. What are the two events 
which give most joy, as described in vs. 3? Now read vss. 6, 7 and note that a 
royal child is to be born who shall be the cause of victory and blessing to the 
nation. Like Tiglath-Pileser he shall be a wonderful counselor or planner; a 
mighty, or divine, hero; a distributor of spoil (literally a “father of spoil’’); but, 
unlike the Assyrian, he shall be the Prince of Peace. Such was the confident 
expectation of the prophet. Were his words fulfilled ? 

Eleventh day.—§ 95. Damascus and Israel: Isa. 17:1-11; II Kings ” I-9. 
Read Isa. 17:1-3 and note that the words of this section were evidently written 
shortly before the fall of Damascus in 732 B.c., and that Ephraim, or Israel, is 
mentioned also as soon to suffer. Read in II Kings 16:1-9 the reference to the 
capture of Damascus by Tiglath-Pileser in 732 B.c. Read now vss. 4-11 and see 
how the fate of Northern Isarel is made emphatic in these verses. Notice Isaiah’s 
name for God in vs. 7. Would you connect that title with the vision of Isa., 
chap. 6? What is it that is bringing doom upon Israel ? 

Twelfth day.—§ 96. The fate of Samaria: Isa. 28:1-13; II Kings 17:1-6, 24. 
Read the Isaiah passage and note that it is a description of the drunkenness and 
profligacy of Samaria in the period just before her fall in 721 B.c. Notice the 
references to Samaria’s wealth and fertility; her ripeness for attack; the wilful- 
ness and debauchery of her leaders, and their impatience of prophetic instruction. 
Do you think their arrogant words in vs. 9 refer to Isaiah or to one of their own 
prophets, like Amos or Hosea? They say they are weary of the prophet’s monoto- 
nous reproofs; but they are destined to be taught by men of still harsher speech, 
the dreaded Assyrians. Read II Kings 17:1-6, 24 for the story of the fall of 
Samaria in 721 B.c. The words of the prophets had come true. The kingdom 
of Israel, founded by Jeroboam I in 937 B.c., thus came to an end. 

Thirteenth day.—§ 97. The fall of Ashdod: Isa. 20:1-6; II Kings 18:1-8. 
Read the Isaiah passage, and note that it records Isaiah’s earnest effort to prevent 
his king and his people from making an alliance with Egypt, the hereditary foe of 
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Assyria. Read II Kings 18:1-8 for the record of the first years of Hezekiah, who 
reigned from 715 to 686 B.c. Hezekiah had inherited the Assyrian vassalage from 
his father Ahaz. It was Egypt’s policy to inspire revolt against her rival and 
alliance with herself on the part of smaller states, like Judah and Philistia. Note 
that, as a protest against such a policy, Isaiah went about for three years barefoot 
and half stripped (the garb of a captive), as a symbol of the fate which would 
befall Jerusalem if it should revolt from Assyria. Mark the fact that in the 
reign of Ahaz, Isaiah protested against the folly of asking Assyria for help. Now 
he insists that the alliance once made shall be kept. The reference to Ethopia 
and Egypt together is due to the fact that an Ethiopian line of rulers reigned in 
Egypt at the time. Look up the places mentioned, on the map. 

Fourteenth day.—§ 98. The stricken land: Isa. 1:1-17; II Kings 18:3. Read 
Isa. 1:1 and note that it is the editorial statement regarding the author and the 
time in which he wrought as prophet; compare the similar statement in 2:1. 
Read vss. 2-9 and notice that the country is in the throes of invasion and disaster. 
It seems probable that the situation is that of 701 B.c. when Sennacherib the 
Assyrian king devastated Judah (cf. II Kings 18:13). What are the difficulties 
referred to by Isaiah, and what does he regard as the causes? Now read vss. 10-17 
and see how strong are the prophet’s words regarding the uselessness of ceremonial 
religious services, in which the people trusted to win the favor of God. Isaiah’s 
message must have seemed heretical to a people so confident of their religious 
rectitude. Note especially the appeal to the people for genuine repentance, and 
the correction of social abuses which have lost them the divine favor and protec- 
tion. Is it probable that this tone of rebuke throughout the chapter was the 
cause of its being placed at the opening of the book? Observe that the strictures 
upon the character of Jerusalem are the result of the prophet’s deep love for the city. 

Fifteenth day.—§ 99. The redemption of Zion: Isa. 1:18-31. Read vss. 
19-20 and note that they are a part of the general indictment of Jerusalem for its 
careless indifference to God, which is the theme of chap. 1. Observe in vss. 21-23 
the severe arraignment of Jerusalem. What are the sins charged against the 
public leaders? Read vss. 24-31 and note that the prophet’s thought advances 
to the days beyond the Assyrian terror, when discipline shall have done its work, 
and the remnant that is left shall be purified and blessed. The closing lines revert 
to the sinners and their destruction. Would it not seem that in a time of national 
humiliation like this, with an enemy like the Assyrians advancing from town to 
town toward the capital, the people would respond to the prophet’s call to national 
repentance ? 

Sixteenth day.—§ 100. The coming siege: Isa. 29:1-15. Read vss. 1-4 and 
notice that Isaiah predicts that as the year comes around, Ariel, i.e., Jerusalem, 
will be besieged and brought down into the dust. But in vss. 5-8 expression is 
given to his confidence that the Assyrian host shall be dispersed like chaff. 
Remember that Isaiah’s four doctrines are: Jerusalem has sinned; she shall be 
punished by an Assyrian invasion; she shall not be destroyed, but a part of her 
people shall survive, and her enemies shall be driven away; afterward shall come 
the time of happiness and prosperity. Read vss. 9-15, keeping in mind Isaiah’s 
love for Jerusalem, and his desire to save the city if possible. But what can be 
done with a people so lukewarm and indifferent ? No one seems to know what to 
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do; and meantime the danger is increasing. Isaiah saw that terrible trouble was 
ahead, but did not doubt that in some manner God would save his city. 

Seventeenth day.—§ 101. The folly of relying on Egyptian aid: Isa. 30:1-17. 
Read the passage and remember that Egypt sought constantly to secure alliances 
with the states of Syria, and to incite them against Assyria. Now that the 
Assyrians were actually menacing Jerusalem there was a strong party in the city 
that insisted on seeking the promised aid of Egypt. Against this policy Isaiah 
used all his force of sarcasm and persuasion. Notice in vss. 1-5 the reference to 
the Hebrew princes at Egyptian cities as ambassadors, and in vss. 6 f., the picture 
of the long desert journey to Egypt, a country that Isaiah contemptuously calls 
the indolent, vain land. Notice that vs. 15 expresses Isaiah’s policy of quietness 
and trust in God. 

Eighteenth day.—The downfall of the Assyrian: Isa. 30:27-33. Read this fine 
passage and note the confidence with which the prophet speaks of the power of 
Jehovah, the return of prosperity to Jerusalem, and the tragic destruction of the 
Assyrian, for whom a place of burning is prepared from of old. 

Nineteenth day.—§ 102. Jehovah versus Egypt: Isa. 31:1-9. Read the pas- 
sage and notice that the theme is the same as in the previous section—the folly 
of trusting to the help of Egypt. Note, however, the prophet’s confidence that 
in the approaching crisis Jehovah shall protect Jerusalem, and the Assyrian enemy 
shall be destroyed. 

Twentieth day.—§ 103. Just rule and happiness: Isa. 32:1-20 (3:16-4: 1; 
Amos 4:1-3). Read the Isaiah passage and note that in vss. 1-8 there is the 
picture of righteous rulers and a happy people when things shall be called by their 
real names, and a deeper wisdom shall mark the conduct of men. This age is to 
follow the days of trouble. Read vss. 9-20, with their denunciation of women, 
recalling 3:16—4:1, and Amos 4:1-3. Days of deep humiliation are before 
them, but after chastisement has done its work there shall come the age of 
peace. 

Twenty-first day.—§ 104. The Assyrian is the instrument of God: Isa. 10: 5-34. 
Read vss. 5-11 and note the fact that the prophet, speaking for God, says that 
Assyria is but the rod in the hands of Jehovah, though he does not know it. To 
him all cities are alike, but the divine purpose shall be accomplished. Read vss. 
12-19 and see how God proposes to humble this proud destroyer as soon as he 
has finished the appointed work. In vss. 20-23 the “remnant’’ is spoken of, the 
survivors of the time of trial. This is a favorite idea of the prophet’s of which 
his older son, Shear-jashub, was the living symbol. In vss. 24-27 the people are 
encouraged not to fear the Assyrian, who shall perish like Midian of old (see Judg. 
7:19-25). Read the striking passage in vss. 28-32, one of the most graphic in the 
book, descriptive of the approach of the Assyrian army to Jerusalem. But all 
in vain, for Jehovah shall frustrate his purpose, and his host shall be like a fallen 
forest. Consider the strength of Isaiah’s confidence that permitted him to use 
such strong words with the enemy coming daily nearer. 

Twenty-second day.—§ 105. The glorious future: Isa. 11:1—12:6. Read 
these verses, which belong with the previous section, and mark the glowing words 
of the prophet regarding the age of peace which is to come. He seems to expect 
it, does he not, soon after the overthrow of the Assyrian foe? The ideal ruler is 
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to be from the line of David, the “stock of Jesse.” Note that the scattered 
Hebrews, probably the dispersed Israelites of Samaria, and all exiles from the 
land, are to be brought back. The nation is to be reunited and victorious over 
all of its neighbors. Then follows (12:1-6) the song of the happy nation. Was 
the hope here expressed ever realized? Can it ever be? In what manner are 
those words capable of realization? Are the ideals expressed practicable for the 
world? Have any of them come to application in civic and national affairs ? 

Twenty-third day.—§ 106. Smitten foes: Isa. 14:24-27; 17:12-14; 18:1-7. 
Read these fragments and note that they all refer to the impending fate of the 
Assyrian army, which, in some unknown but certain manner, is to be overthrown. 
Notice that in the last passage reference is made to an embassy from the Ethiopian 
rulers of Egypt, probably offering an alliance and assistance to Judah. Isaiah, 
in the name of God, declines all outside help and asserts that Jehovah is soon to 
make such an end of their invaders that it will take months for the beasts and 
birds of prey to devour them. This is the mark of his confidence in the protection 
of God. 

Twenty-fourth day.—§ 107. The humbled city: Isa. 36:1-22. Note that this 
and the following chapter are taken from II Kings, chaps. 18, 19. Read the 
account there. To all appearance Jerusalem had no hope of escape. The 
Assyrian, so long predicted by Isaiah, was actually at the doors. Note the 
contemptuous references to the help of Egypt, and the boastful offer of horses. 
Hezekiah had brought all this disaster upon himself by revolting against Assyria 
in the pride of his heart, and probably with the constant encouragement of the 
Egyptian party. Now things are at their very worst, and there is no help in sight. 

Twenty-fifth day.—§ 108. The great deliverance: Isa. 37:1-38. Read vss. 1-35 
and observe the calm behavior of Isaiah in the face of this terrible trouble, and his 
confident assurance that Jerusalem would be saved and the Assyrians dispersed. 
What do you think was the secret of Isaiah’s confidence? Did he feel that Jeru- 
salem was so necessary to the divine purpose that it was sure to be saved in some 
manner? Read the outcome in vss. 36-38. While the Assyrian inscriptions say 
nothing of the destruction of their army, they imply failure by omitting any men- 
tion of the capture of Jerusalem. Thus Isaiah’s recorded work ends in a glorious 
vindication of his lifelong predictions and his devotion to the city and to God. 

Twenty-sixth day.—The times of Isaiah: II Kings, chaps. 15-19. Read again 
these chapters, and recall the fact that Isaiah’s ministry extended from the final 
year of Azariah (Uzziah) to the middle of the reign of Hezekiah, and perhaps 
farther. Of these kings the first was able and prosperous, and Jotham, his son, 
followed his policies and inherited his success. The third of them, Ahaz, reacted 
violently against the prophetic program and adopted heathen customs. Hezekiah 
re-established the religion of Jehovah on firm foundations, probably under the 
advice of Isaiah, and removed many of the provincial sanctuaries whose effects 
upon public life were evil. The leading external feature of the period was the 
gradual approach of Assyria, before which Damascus fell in 732 B.c. and Samaria 
ten years later. Ahaz submitted to Tiglath-Pileser and obligated Judah to pay 
a heavy tribute. Hezekiah, against the counsel of Isaiah, threw off this obliga- 
' tion, and suffered the consequences in the disastrous invasion of Sennacherib, 
which, however, left Jerusalem intact. 
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SUGGESTIONS TO LEADERS OF CLASSES 
USING THE FOREGOING COURSE 


The prophet whose work forms the basis of our study this month is one whose 
life and character appeal most strongly to people of all ages. To many the work 
of Isaiah in Jerusalem seems to be the very highest point of prophecy. However 
that may be, it is certain that the element of interest is very great. 

Nothing has so far been said in these suggestions concerning the possibilities 
of dramatic presentation of the work of the prophets. By this is not meant 
elaborately worked-out plays, but perhaps scenes in tableau form, or orations, or 
simple dialogue. The sermons of Isaiah are strikingly realistic, and to have them 
reproduced in any forceful way is certain to bring enjoyment and appreciation to 
the group which is studying his work. Some effort should be made at all events 
to impress upon the members of the class the characteristic beauties of Isaiah’s 
literary style. 

The following programs should be modified with this idea in mind wherever 
practicable. 

PROGRAM I 

1. The influence of Isaiah’s poetic imagination upon his speeches [Leader]. 

2. The call of Isaiah. 

3. The sins of Judah as depicted in Isaiah’s preaching (2: 1—4:6). 

4. A paraphrase of the sermon of which the song of the vineyard is the text. 

5. The constructed sermon (5:25; 9:8—10:4). 

Discussion: Are men “called” today? If so, how is one to know when and 
for what he is called ? 

PROGRAM II 

1. The relations of Syria, Northern Israel, Assyria, and Judah in the early 
days of Israel. A geographical and historical study [Leader]. 

2. The difficulties and diplomacy of Ahaz, and the counsel of Isaiah. 

3. The sins of the people (paraphrase of chaps. 7: 10-23 and 8: 1-8). 

4. The fate of Samaria. 

5. Characteristics of the age of peace which Isaiah describes. 

Discussion: Have we attained in this day Isaiah’s ideals of peace? If not, 
was Isaiah therefore a false prophet ? 


PROGRAM III 

The political and religious conditions in the days of Hezekiah [Leader]. 
Isaiah’s description of those days (selections from 1:1-17). 
Isaiah’s predictions for the immediate future. 
Isaiah’s attitude toward the proffered assistance of Egypt. 
. Isaiah’s interpretation of the mission of Assyria. 

Discussion: Does God use the bad things of the world as well as the good 
to bring about good? How about the European war? 
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PROGRAM IV 


1. Isaiah’s doctrine of retribution for social injustice and abandonment of 
Jehovah and its social applications [Leader]. 
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2. The outcome of the siege under Sennacherib, and the vindication of Isaiah. 

3- Psalms 46 and 47 as voicing the feeling of the people after the deliverence. 

4. The passage from Isa. 1-39 which I like best, and why [several members]. 

5. Reasons for Isaiah’s confidence in the security of Jerusalem. 

6. The “cardinal truths” of Isaiah’s teaching, and their modern applications. 

Summary: Isaiah the man, and his modern prototypes in preachers of social 
righteousness [Leader]. 

Discussion: Jerusalem was finally destroyed. Does this fact lessen the 
value of Isaiah’s message ? 


REFERENCE READING 


General: Henry Preserved Smith, Old Testament History; Kent, The History 
of the Hebrews; The Historical Bible; Ottley, Short History of the Hebrews; Wade, 
Old Testament History; Smith, The Prophet and His Problems; Smith, The Book 
of the Twelve Prophets; Chamberlin, The Hebrew Prophets. 

Special: Kirkpatrick, The Doctrine of the Prophets, chap. vi; Cornill, Prophets 
of Israel, pp. 56-79; Duff, Old Testament Theology, Part III, chaps. i-iv; Welch, 
Religion of Israel under the Kingdom, chap. vi; Marti, The Religion of the Old 
Testament, chap. iii; Duff, The Theology and Ethics of the Hebrews, Part III, chaps. 
iii, iv; Smith, The Religion of Israel, chap. viii; Briggs, Messianic Prophecy, chap. 
viii; Smith, The Book of Isaiah, Vol. 1; Driver, Isaiah, His Life and Times; White- 
house, “Isaiah” (Century Bible); Skinner, “Isaiah 1-39” (Cambridge Bible for 
Schools and Colleges); Hastings, Dictionary of the Bible, articles on “‘Isaiah,’ 
“Tiglath-Pileser III,” ‘“Sennacherib,” “Assyria,” “Samaria,” ‘Damascus,’” 


“Ahaz,” “Hezekiah,” Judah,” “Jerusalem.” A valuable series of maps is 
published by the Westminster Press, Philadelphia, Pa. 


[The next study will present Micah and rural problems.] 
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